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Mr. Bell’s Private School 


By Harriet MonTAGUE 


N THE wall in the reception room at 
) the Volta Bureau hangs a little tin 

sign lettered in gold: “Mr. Bell’s 
Private School.” Fifty seven years ago, it 
was hung out in front of a residence at 
Scott Circle, Washington, D. C., where the 
inventor had opened “a small private ex- 
perimental school” for deaf and hearing 
children of kindergarten age. The school 
continued for three years, from 1883 
through 1886, under the direct supervision 
of Alexander Graham Bell. After this peri- 
od, when Mr. Bell found that he could no 
longer give adequate time to it, the parents 
of the children made an effort to keep it 
going, but the difficulty of obtaining a 
teacher who could carry out Mr. Bell’s ideas 
was very great, and after the fourth year 
the little school was discontinued. 

In spite of its short existence, its history 
provides much to interest present day edu- 
cators of the deaf. The vigorous life and 
extraordinary foresight of the theories Mr. 
Bell put into practice lend emphasis to any 
account of them; and a description of the 
procedure he adopted sounds like that of 
an up to the minute nursery school for the 
deaf in 1940, 

When one recalls that at the time he 
started his school, the age of admission in 
many schools for the deaf was still ten 
years, and comparatively few schools had 
lowered it to eight, his decision to accept 
pupils of four and five seems all the more 
remarkable. Although he taught these small 
boys and girls only a short time, there are 
alive today deaf men and women past mid- 
dle life, who owe their clear enunciation 
and fluent language to the start he gave 
them in this little school. 
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He began the enterprise to prove two 
theories: 1, that the education of deaf chil- 
dren should begin as early as possible, 
preferably in the home; 2, that this educa- 
tion should parallel that of small hearing 
children to a far greater extent than was at 
that time (or is even now) thought possi- 
ble. He did much of the teaching himself, 
and made a point of securing as his assis- 
tant a trained kindergarten teacher, “un- 
familiar with and therefore impartial as to, 
the prevailing methods of teaching the deaf, 
but possessing all the requisite qualifica- 
tions for the work.” (It is interesting to 
mention in this connotation that the Na- 
tional Research Council recommended in 
1929, after a survey of the education of the 
deaf in the United States, the foundation 
of a nursery school for the deaf, for ex- 
perimental purposes, under the direction of 
a teacher trained in nursery school work 
for normally hearing children, but not 
necessarily trained to teach the deaf; and 
that no lower age limit should be set, the 
upper age limit being set at six years. It 
was also recommended that deaf children 
of nursery school age be taught with hear- 
ing children. ) 

Mr. Bell enrolled as many hearing chil- 
dren as deaf children in his school, his two 
small daughters being among the scholars. 
The classrooms were on two floors of the 
house. The deaf children received instruc- 
tion in speech, language and lip reading in 
an upstairs room; but mingled freely with 
the normally hearing during part of the day 
and shared most of their activities and 
games. Classes for parents were held regu- 
larly, and photographs of the school show 
almost as many grownups as children, an- 
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other of Mr. Bell’s theories being that the 
parents of deaf children should be respon- 
sible for much of their early training. 

The school was a happy place, furnished 
like an attractive home, with open fires and 
a large garden with many trees. The school 
room furniture antedated Madame Montes- 
sori by many years, for it was all built with 
the needs of small children in mind. There 
was “a museum of common things,” and a 
collection of every day articles in bottles, 
which were labeled on one side in script 
writing and on the other side in Visible 
Speech line writing. 

Instead of blackboards, there were white- 
boards invented by Mr. Bell—thick plates 
of ground glass backed by white cotton 
cloth and framed in attractive wooden 
frames. The children used charcoal in- 
stead of chalk and the effect, apparently, 
was easier on the eye and more attractive 
than the usual arrangement of white on 
black. 

Everything in the room was labeled; and 
in order to give the deaf children the idea 
that the written words were the names of 
the objects on which they were pasted, Mr. 
Bell established a “shop system,” as he 
called it. He had racks filled with cards on 
which were written the names of the ob- 
jects. When a horse was wanted, the horse 
was led to the card rack and his label com- 
pared with the card which bore the same 
word. At the same time, the teacher said 
the word “horse,” with the child’s hand 
against her throat. Spontaneous speech de- 
veloped early, and soon the child was ask- 
ing for the horse by the spoken word. 


In the Volta Bureau library are several 
notebooks which tell a vivid story of the 
enthusiasm, time, and patience Mr. Bell 
lavished on the school. Many. of the pages 
are filed with his handwriting—rhymes, 
songs, and stories in English script and 
Visible Speech. The pages also tell that the 
superintendent of this school, like many 
present day superintendents, had a hard 
time finding teachers to carry out his ideas. 
The first assistant, Miss Gertrude Hitz, was 
evidently a superior person, who under- 
stood what it was all about. At the third 
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convention of Articulation Teachers in New 
York in 1884, she gave a good description 
of the school and the work carried on. But 
at the end of the first year she resigned to 
be married, and was succeeded by a Miss 
Littlefield, of Boston. Miss Littlefield 
taught for a year and then resigned to care 
for a sick relative. In the meantime, the 
school was growing, as more and more par- 
ents of deaf children heard about it and 
brought their children to be instructed. At 
the same time, Mr. Bell was becoming in- 
volved in the litigation incident to the in- 
vention of the telephone, and was compelled 
to be absent from the school very often. 

All of this is revealed in one notebook 
particularly. It is a carefully prepared 
volume, evidently made up and bound for 
the purpose of being used by deaf children. 
It is in the shape of a stenographer’s note- 
book, fastened at the top, and the sheets 
are of graduated length, in groups, the top 
sheets short, so as to contain only one line 
of script, and each succeeding sheet an inch 
longer. Thus the sentences read in a con- 
secutive paragraph, and only the hand- 
writing shows at first glance, but on lifting 
the sheet a sketch illustrating the accom- 
panying sentence is revealed. There are 
many little stories written out and _illus- 
trated with pencil sketches. 

The first story goes: “A little boy saw a 
butterfly flying in the air.” (Here there is 
a sketch of the boy and the butterfly.) “He 
ran after it with his hat in his hand.” 
(Lift the page and the boy is seen running 
after the butterfly.) The story about the 
boy and the butterfly fills a whole section. 

The next section is devoted to the little 
kindergarten song about getting up in the 
morning. i 

“This is the way I wake up in bed, 
I wake up in bed, I wake up in bed, 

This is the way I wake up in bed, 
When I get up in the morning.” 


The pencil sketch shows a little boy wak- 
ing up and stretching himself before aris- 
ing. With the same tuneful repetition, he 
puts on his socks, washes his face, combs 
and brushes his hair, brushes his teeth, and 


(Continued on page 395) 
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The Use of Residual Hearing 


An Association Committee Report 


By CLARENCE D. O’Connor, Chairman 


prehensive survey of medical and edu- 

cational phases of the extent of test- 
ing, medical treatment and utilization of 
residual hearing of acoustically handi- 
capped pupils in schools for the deaf was 
made under the auspices of this Commit- 
tee. Portions of the complete report of 
that study appeared in the 1937 April and 
May issues of the Vo_Ta Review. 


[ N 1935 and 1936 an extensive and com- 


It seemed opportune this year to make 
a partial follow-up of certain phases of 
the general question as to the extension 
or curtailment of the use made of residual 
hearing at the present time and compare 
the findings with some of the findings of 
1935 and 1936. Accordingly, a short ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all schools for the 
deaf in the United States and Canada. A 
copy of this questionnaire accompanies 
this report. 


Sixty-six resident, 122 day and 30 pri- 
vate and Canadian schools were circular- 
ized for information and of these, 43 resi- 
dent, 52 day and 11 private and Canadian 
schools replied, which is slightly less than 
the number of replies received in 1935. 


An Increase of 60% in Five Years 


The 106 schools who replied reported a 
total of 432 group hearing aids and 56 
pith range audiometers in these schools 
at present. Two hundred and sixty-four of 
these hearing aids have been purchased 
since 1935. This represents an overall in- 
crease of approximately 60% in 5 years, 
and indicates an average of 4 group aids 
to a school. Only 9 schools reported that 
they had no group hearing aids of any 
kind. Five of these were small day schools 
and 2 were small private schools. However, 
50 of the 106 schools reported that they 
neither owned nor had the use of a pitch 
range audiometer; 37 of the 52 day schools 


reporting fell in this group. Twenty schools 
have 5 or more group aids, as follows: 
Residential Schools 


Mt. Airy 20 Lexington School. 11 
Illinois 16 Rhode Island 
(Approx.) 10 
Clarke School 11 = Missouri 9 
New Jersey 17 Western Pa. 5 
St. Joseph’s (N.Y.) 7 Minnesota 5 
Tennessee 6 West Virginia 5 
Day Schools 
P.S. 47 (N.Y.) 17__— Baltimore 8 
Paul Binner (Wis.) 11 Northwest (Phila.) 8 
Detroit 6 Bell School 
(Chicago) 6 
Canadian Schools 
Ontario 5 
Private Schools 
Central Institute 14 


Day schools thus are still lagging behind 
resident schools in the matter of securing 
group hearing aid equipment and audiome- 
ters. This is generally the fault of local 
or state Boards of Education or State or 
City Directors or City School Superintend- 
ents who have not yet absorbed the impact 
of the need of the children in these day 
schools. Relatively the need for and the 
beneficial use that can be made of good 
hearing aid equipment is generally greater 
in day schools than in resident schools. 


Experiments in Selective 
Amplification 


Various types of standard group hearing 
aids were in use in the various schools. A 
number of schools have been carrying on 
experiments with various types of equip- 
ment made by technicians of the school. 
The New Jersey School and P. S. 47 in New 
York have been experimenting with selec- 
tive amplification for classes of children, 
and the Mt. Airy and Lexington Schools 
have been building their own equipment 
for several years, with the latter school ex- 
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tending the study to consider the provision 
of an individual microphone for each child. 
The Illinois School has continued its experi- 
ment also with the Teletactor. The Rhode 
Island School, the Minnesota School, the 
Arkansas School, the Illinois School, the 
Mt. Airy School and the Lexington School 
all have either a public address system or 
wired seats in their auditoriums, and the 
Minnesota School has sound moving pic- 
ture equipment in addition. The Illinois 
School also has an unusual feature in its 
new acoustic building, each room of which 
is completely wired for hearing aids. This 
unit is given over entirely to the extensive 
utilization of residual hearing of those pu- 
pils who can profit by such an approach. 

A total of 70 schools of the 106 reported 
that they had extended their acoustic pro- 
grams since 1935, while only 3 schools re- 
duced their program during the same pe- 
riod, 12 schools reported that they had no 
acoustic program whatever and 21 schools 
neither increased nor decreased their pro- 
grams to any extent during that time. Ap- 
proximately 5,798 of the 15,011 pupils in 
the 106 schools were being given some 
acoustic training during 1939-1940. This is 
approximately 38.6 per cent of the total 
enrollment of the 106 schools. This is pro- 
portionately and numerically slightly more 
than the number reported in 1935 as re- 
ceiving acoustic training. 


“Severely Hard of Hearing” Child 


During this present school year in these 
106 schools there are approximately 304 
classes or about 3,000 pupils using group 
hearing aids the major part of the day. It 
is apparent, therefore, that since much 
more equipment is being used for about 
the same number of pupils, greater em- 
phasis is now being given to the provision 
of almost continuous opportunity through- 
out the day for those pupils with obviously 
more useful degrees of residual hearing, 
possibly with losses of 70 or 80 decibels 
or less, with a consequent reduction in the 
time provided for those pupils with more 
severe losses above this point. This is 
undoubtedly a logical and expedient de- 
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velopment in the light of the limits that 
must necessarily exist as to the possibilj. 
ties of securing equipment, and reflects the 
influence of the careful thought that has 
been given to the problem in the past 5 
years. About 1,800 of the approximately 
3,000 pupils in these classes using hearing 
aids most of the day had average losses 
of more than 60 decibels, while approxi- 
mately 450, or about 15 per cent, in the 
opinion of their present teachers in_ the 
schools for the deaf, could probably sue. 
ceed in regular public school classes if they 
had the advantages of either good group 
or portable hearing aid equipment. This 
latter observation of course is a very sub. 
jective one, but it poses again the need for 
public school administrators and Boards of 
Education to recognize their obligations 
in connection with their less severely acous- 
tically handicapped children. However, 
schools for the deaf, as a result of this 
neglect, have been forced to meet and cope 
with this problem of the “severely hard of 
hearing” group and have done so extensive- 
ly, as indicated by the fact that 36 of the 
106 schools in this study reported that they 
now are, and will continue to be, prepared 
to receive classes of this type for whom a 


special program, including a group hearing 


aid, is provided. A list giving the names 
of these schools accompanies this report. 


Teachers Are Being Specially Trained 


Further evidence that considerable 
thought has been given by administrators 
of schools for the deaf and by teachers of 
the deaf to this question of the use of 
residual hearing since the survey of five 
years ago is reflected in the fact that ap- 
proximately 296 teachers from the 106 
schools have taken special courses dealing 
with this activity since 1935. Twenty 
schools are now following organized courses 
of study, but unfortunately none of these 
20 schools wishes to release its outline to 
other schools for recommended use. This is 
further evidence that the problem has been 
thought through carefully enough to reveal 
to many that the utilization of residual hear- 


(Turn to page 331) 
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Questionnaire Sent to all Schools for the Deaf in the United States and 


Canada by the Association’s Committee on the Use of 
Residual Hearing, January @, 1940 


DEAR FRIEND: 


I am preparing a short report for the Committee on the Use of Residual Hearing 


to be presented to the Board of Directors of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at their annual meeting January 27th. I should like to 
include in this report a résumé of the extent to which the use of hearing aids has in- 
creased or decreased in schools for the deaf since our last survey in 1935. Your kind- 
ness in filling out this questionnaire and returning it to me promptly will be greatly 
appreciated. A duplicate questionnaire is enclosed for your files. 


oP eS 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE D. O’Connor, Chairman. 


Number of group hearing aids now owned by school. 
Number purchased since 1935. . 


Number of personal or portable hearing aids owned by school. 
Do you give personal aids to pupils on graduation who can profitably use them? 


How many have been so distributed since 1935? 

Does school have a pitch range audiometer ? 

How often is hearing of pupils tested? 

Approximate number of pupils now receiving some acoustic training. 

How many classes use hearing aids major part of day? 

How many of these pupils could probably get along in public school if they had 
a hearing aid? 

How many of these pupils have greater than an average 60 db. loss of hearing? 


Is your school prepared to accept pupils with slight losses of hearing and provide 
a special program for them which would include effective hearing aids? 

Have you such classes now? How many? 

How many of your teachers have had special courses since 1935 dealing with the 
use of residual hearing? 

Have you an organized course of study in acoustic training? 

Is it available for purchase by other schools? 

Roughly by approximately what % have you increased or decreased your acoustic 
training since 1935? 

State reasons briefly. 

What goals do you hope to achieve as a result of acoustic training with pupils who 
fall in these three groups as regards degree of hearing loss? 

(a) Those with considerable residual hearing (less than 60 db. loss). 

(b) Those with some residual hearing (60 to 80 db. loss) 

(c) Those with little residual hearing (more than 80 db. loss) 

Additional statements are submitted on a separate sheet. 
, Ca 

Signed 
School 
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COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE UTILIZATION OF RESIDUAL HEARING IN 
THE DEAF—1935-1940 
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ing is a very difficult curricular activity to 
catalogue logically and sequentially. 


Each Child a Case Study 


It is a most individualistic problem. 
Each child requires a distinct program of 
treatment based on his hearing loss, I. 
Q., age and emotional stability. This 
really means a separate course of study 
for each child. However, there is a pretty 
general agreement among all that speech 
improvement and language growth are the 
primary goals for all who are acoustically 
handicapped, with educational acceleration 
being particularly important as an objective 
or end result with children having consid- 
erable residual hearing, say 60 decibels 
loss or less. The development of improved 
mental hygiene, and the extension of the 
aesthetic make up of the child, together 
with, of course, speech improvement, are 
the important goals with children with 
greater than 60 decibels loss of hearing. 
However, again, it is important to record 
that no fixed limits of achievement may be 
set as the possibilities of acoustically han- 
dicapped pupils. Each child is a case study 
in himself. 


Comments of Committee Members 


In addition to the information gathered 
from the schools, several members of the 
Committee very kindly added brief com- 
ments on the general problem of the acous- 
tically handicapped. These follow: 


Dr. Gordon Berry, Worcester, Mass. 


“You request a constructive suggestion 
from each member of the committee. Mine 
might happily take the form of a reiteration 
of two points that I early presented to the 
Board of the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf while I 
was an active member, and a warning. 

“First, most of our so-called deaf chil- 
dren have some varying amounts of hear- 
ing. Modern hearing aids permit the use 
of this existing acoustic capacity, thereby 
shortening the educational process and en- 
riching the user’s life. These aids should 
be employed. The educational program 
needs changing and adjusting to keep step 
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with the availability of these dramatic fa- 
cilities. 

“Second, deafness is relative and there 
is no sharp transition from the hard of 
hearing to the deaf. Schools for the deaf 
should be authoritative centers for handling 
the education of all children with acoustic 
loss, whether small or great. They should 
be informed about and identified with the 
entire field, even though limiting their ac- 
tual teaching to the more severe cases. 

“Third, a warning that these hearing aids 
can injure the hearing. The group types 
are powerful. The children’s ears are 
hitched into the system so that they can- 
not escape sudden increases of noises that 
may come through to the ear pieces. Un- 
less deliberate care is employed, the child, 
through ignorance or through not being 
forewarned, may be receiving occasional 
and repeated sounds that are so deafening 
as to do damage to the already impaired 
acoustic nerve. The teacher should know 
about how much amplification is going 
through each child’s ear piece and also 
whether there are to be sudden marked 
increases in the sound source, and when 
they come. By central or peripheral con- 
trol, these much accentuated sounds should 
be cut down before reaching the ear. Noise 
above 130 decibels is painful and, for or- 
dinary usage, 110 decibels is about as high 
a magnification as the ear can bear. We 
should seek some means of discovering the 
amount of sound going through the cir- 
cuit. One guide is the normal ear, for 
the sensation point where sound becomes 
painful is claimed to be the same, whether 
the ear is normal or hypacusic. 

“Fourth, an added comment might dis- 
cuss the newer type of vacuum tube hear- 
ing aid, made possible by the invention of 
the midget vacuum tube. These offer both 
advantages and disadvantages when com- 
pared with the carbon type. One advantage 
is that it is said to amplify higher fre- 
quencies in the tone scale than the carbon 
aid does, and as many of the deaf children 
show more loss in the higher frequencies, 
the vacuum tube aid would seem to offer 
an especial advantage at this particular 
point.” 
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Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

“For several years Dr. Norman A. Wat- 
son and I have been investigating the use 
of selective amplification for the hard of 
hearing. This work has reached the stage 
which makes it possible to prescribe the 
type of amplification with which each per- 
son will hear speech best. The work thus 
far has been limited to monaural hearing 
by air conduction. Subsequent studies will 
be concerned with bone conduction and 
binaural hearing. The criteria which have 
evolved for prescribing selective amplifica- 
tion for the hard of hearing will be de- 
scribed in an article by Dr. Watson and 
me which is scheduled to appear in the 
April, 1940, issue of the Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America. This ar- 
ticle will show that some but not all hard 
of hearing persons benefit from properly 
prescribed selective amplification, and in 
some instances the advantage is well worth 
the extra effort and cost of such amplifica- 
tion. Perhaps the most interesting result 
of the investigation is that the type of am- 
plification which the hard of hearing per- 
son likes best is not a reliable criterion for 
determining the best type of amplification. 
The criterion our studies favor, especially 
for those with marked perceptive impair- 
ment, is based upon amplification at each 
frequency to the most comfortable loud- 
ness level.” 


Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Mt. Airy School, 
Philadelphia 

“At the beginning of the school year 
1938-1939, the post of resident otolaryngol- 
ogist was established, with the thought that 
the correlation of clinical examination and 
audiometric level would prove significant 
from several angles. Air and bone con- 
duction audiograms were made on almost 
the entire student group, with routine ear, 
nose and throat examinations made at the 
same time. Special clinical tests were also 
carried out. It is hoped that this accumu- 


lation of information will be helpful, not 
only from the standpoint of determining 
the cause of specific cases of deafness, but 
to form a graphic appraisal of pedagogic 
procedure. 
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“A survey of the families of the pupils 
in the school is being made under the aus. 
pices of the Bureau of Child Hygiene and 
Public Health in Washington. This survey 
involves a study of probably ten people 
per family, or more than several thousand 
individuals related by blood to the children 
now in school. The material is being an- 
alyzed by the statistical bureau of the Child 
Health Service. 

“Routine recordings of the pupils’ voices 
are being made as a means of study and 
analysis. They will also serve to demon. 
strate the capabilities and response of a 
child of known hearing loss, an established 
ear, nose and throat pathology and general 
constitutional background, to teaching 
method and general hygienic control.” 


Dr. Horace Newhart, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“As a member of the Committee of Con- 
sultants of the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association | 
would advise you that notable progress has 
been made through the efforts of the Coun- 
cil in formulating minimum standards for 
the performance, construction and efb- 
ciency of reliable audiometers at a reason- 
able cost for determining types and degrees 
of hearing impairment, making possible 
greater accuracy in diagnosis and in deter- 
mining the usefulness of electrical hearing 
aids for the individual. 

“The Council has also stimulated manu- 
facturers of hearing aids to improve the 
performance of their products and raise the 
ethical standards of their advertising by 
avoiding extravagant, misleading and un- 
truthful statements regarding their wares 
for sales promotion purposes. The Coun- 
cil has set minimum standards of perform- 
ance and approves for ‘acceptance’ devices 
which meet these standards with respect to 
such important features as amplification, 
response characteristics, range of pick up, 
freedom from distortion, fidelity, battery 
consumption, size, lightness, inconspicuous- 
ness and other points which determine their 
value to the user. 

“During the past two years, through re- 
finements and the development of the wear- 
able vacuum tube amplifier, the effective- 
ness of hearing aids has been so increased 
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that their field of application has been 
greatly widened. 

“Many young children, through the use 
of a modern device in the home and school, 
are now enabled to learn normal speech; 
and adults who a few years ago could not 
tolerate the aids formerly available, by 
earlier resort to the newer aids with their 
greater power, amplification and fidelity, 
and the acquisition of skill in lip reading 
can now keep their social contacts and 
hold remunerative positions. 

“T would make the following suggestions: 

“1. It is safer to advise prospective pur- 
chasers of hearing aids to choose instru- 
ments from among those known to be ‘ac- 
cepted’ by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association than 
to purchase those of unknown merit. 

“2. The prospective user of a hearing aid 
should be impressed with the fact that the 
purchase of a device is by no means the 
final solution of his hearing problem, but 
should be advised to make every effort to 
retain his residual hearing by keeping in 
touch with a specially qualified, interested 
physician who will help him to avoid or 
correct all bodily conditions which may 
cause further deterioration of his hearing. 

“3. In the selection of the hearing device 
best suited to the needs of the aurally han- 
dicapped person, the informed otologist can 
be of great service. 

“4. The prospectiverpurchaser, if difficult 
to fit, should insist on the privilege of 
trying out several aids of different manu- 
facturers on a reasonable rental basis, re- 
sorting in the last analysis to a comparative 
intelligibility test conducted by one not in- 
terested in the sale of any hearing device. 

“With the remarkable improvements rap- 
idly being made in the effectiveness of hear- 
ing aids, and the reduction in cost which 
will be possible with further standardiza- 
tion and quantity production, the wider 
utilization of residual hearing is assured.” 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Lexington School, 

New York City 

“A particularly happy phase of the ex- 
ploration of the past 5 or 10 years in the 
field of the utilization of residual hearing in 
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our schools for the deaf is the revelation 
of how much can be accomplished with 
children who have more than 50 or 60 
and up to 80 or 90 decibels of hearing loss. 
We have always been reasonably sure as 
to how close to a normally hearing person 
functionally we could bring a child having 
a hearing loss of less than 50 decibels if 
we could but give him effective amplifica- 
tion. But only in the past few years as 
a result of the extensive opportunity for 
continuous language bombardment through 
the ear with this middle hearing-loss group 
have we been able to see the vastly im- 
proved speech patterns and skill in general 
language arts that can be developed for 
these pupils. Pupils of this type enter 
school educationally as deaf as a com- 
pletely deaf child. If they are not given 
the magic differential of high fidelity am- 
plification they must of necessity move 
through their educational program with 
the great emphasis placed upon the very 
effective but much slower mediums of the 
visual and tactile approaches. If, however, 
the auditory medium is brought in to sup- 
port the visual and tactile, the acceleration 
of the child accrues, particularly after the 
second year in school, almost geometrically 
in proportion with the aid rather than 
arithmetically without this auditory sup- 
port. 


“The possibilities of the utilization of 
residual hearing with this group who have 
a loss of from 50 to 80 decibels have been 
effectively demonstrated at the Mt. Airy 
School, where the first class of this type 
was graduated last June. The evidence 
of the accelerating influence of this kind 
of program with this middle loss group 
can also be seen in a 2B class at the Lex- 
ington School, a class of nine year old chil- 
dren who started at the age of six using a 
group aid for as much of the day as pos- 
sible and advisable, and have been using it 
continuously since. They are much farther 
advanced in speech and language and lip 
reading skills, and in educational accelera- 
tion than any previous similar age group 
we have had in the past 10 years. 


(Continued on page 382) 
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A Half-Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools 


X. Three Massachusetts Day Schools 


1. THE LYNN DAY CLASS 
By Grace A. WALDRON 


HE Massachusetts State Department 
of Education was authorized by the 
legislature of 1922 to establish four 
classes for the deaf. A survey of Lynn was 
made because of many reports of deafness 
among the school children there. Several 
mothers who did not wish to place their 
children in residential schools had encour- 
aged this survey. These mothers wished 
their children to have the best educational 
advantages, but felt a strong desire for 
them to live at home in order that they 
might have the care and attention of their 
families and the normal companionship of 
their hearing friends. 

Some preliminary educational ground- 
work had already been laid in the city by 
the well known teacher of lip reading, Miss 
Caroline Kimball, who established and 
taught the first lip reading classes for hard 
of hearing children in the Lynn public 
schools. In the survey of 1923, thirty- 
three children of school age were found who 
were too deaf to profit by instruction in the 
grades, even with the help of lip reading. 

The Lynn Day Class was established in 
1923, in attractive rooms in a centrally lo- 
cated elementary school. Two trained teach- 
ers of the deaf are now employed, and also 
an attendant to escort the children from the 
school to the busses and trains. The sal- 
aries of the teachers and attendant, the 
transportation of pupils, the supplies and 
equipment for the class, are paid for by the 
state. The city provides the rooms and fur- 
nishings. The classes are part of the public 
school system. 

Children from all parts of Lynn and the 
nearby cities of Salem, Revere, Peabody. 
Beverly and East Boston, and the towns of 
Saugus, Swampscott, Wakefield and Lynn- 


field have been admitted as pupils. Safety 
training has always been a part of our 
curriculum and we feel very fortunate that 
no accident has ever befallen a pupil com. 
ing to or going home from school. 


The classes are held on a one session 
plan, with time allowed for out door re. 
cess, lunch and rest periods. Children who 
wish to do so may purchase a hot lunch 
for ten cents in the adjoining high school 
cafeteria. The children of the class are ex- 
amined yearly by the school physician and 
as often as need be for minor illnesses. 
The school nurse is a frequent and wel- 
come visitor. It is often amusing to see the 
individual scrutiny for minor troubles to 
bring to her attention. The school dentist 
and dental nurse are likewise great favor- 
ites of the children. For several years we 
have had one hundred per cent remedial 
dental and ocular reports. The children 
take great pride in their charts showing the 
increasing height and weight measurements, 
which prove their fine physical condition. 
The average attendance is consistently high 
throughout the year. 


The art and physical education teachers 
shéw especial interest in the class. The 
older girls can take sewing and cooking 
with the high school girls, while the boys 
have had manual training with other class- 
es. We have a tool box and work bench in 
the room, which the boys enjoy using in 
spare moments. The younger girls learn 
plain sewing, embroidery, simple knitting 
and crocheting. This is spare time work, 
the few minutes before school being 
utilized. 

The deaf children come in contact with 
the hearing children in the corridors, rest 
rooms, on the play ground and at assem- 
blies. They show no self consciousness, 
and enjoy going into other grades to see 
movies and plays. They engage in many 
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A BUSY CORNER IN THE WORK ROOM AT THE LYNN, MASS., DAY CLASS FOR THE DEAF 


activities with hearing companions in their 
own localities, such as joining Girl and Boy 
Scout troops, attending Y. M. C. A. classes 
One of the 


and joining various clubs. 
Catholic churches has a church school class 


on Saturday afternoons. The Protestant 
children attend Sunday schools in their own 
denominations. 


A valuable adjunct of the class is the 
Parent-Teacher Club which meets in the 
class rooms one evening a month through- 
out the year. This club has for its main 
objective the educational advancement and 
the physical care of the children. Lecturers, 
entertainments and worth while programs 
have been sponsored for many years. This 
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PAINTING AND FREE HAND DRAWING ARE FAVORITE ACTIVITIES AT THE LYNN DAY 
CLASS FOR THE DEAF 


club has raised funds for a piano, loom, 
screens and various articles for use in the 
classroom. Several years ago it was in- 
strumental in securing a Radioear for the 
auricular training program. This year an 
electric Baloptican has been installed. A 
Christmas party and summer picnic are 
provided for the children. The club also 
sponsors an annnual Children’s Night to 
which the public is invited and at which 
the children present interesting programs. 
This club has a large membership of par- 
ents and friends and its whole hearted co- 
operation with the teachers is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

The average enrollment in the class is 
about twenty. Preschool and primary work 
are covered. The children progress as fast 
as they are able, in some instances remain- 
ing in the class for some time. When a cer- 
tain amount of work has been accomplished 
and other factors, such as dependability, 
are taken into consideration, they are trans- 


ferred to the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf in Roxbury. In a few cases pupils 
have been placed in local trade schools and 
are now employed for the most part here in 
the community. 

An interested and generous spirit has al- 
ways’ been shown the class and its prob- 
lems by the members of the school admin- 
istration staff and local people have been 
most kind and helpful ever since the es- 
tablishment of the class. 


2. DAY CLASSES AT WORCESTER 
By KATHERINE R. FEELEY 


The Day Classes for the Deaf were or- 
ganized in Worcester in September, 1927. 
At the time, there were eight pupils in the 
class, and one teacher. It was an ungraded 
group, with ages ranging from six to six- 
teen years, so that the work was almost 
entirely individual. At present, there are 
eighteen children, divided among three 
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teachers. The curriculum covers primary 
and beginning intermediate work. 


The plant consists of four adjoining 
rooms in the Upsala Street School, one of 
Worcester’s larger elementary schools. The 
classrooms are equipped with small tables 
and chairs in two rooms, and with movable 
desks in the third. The dining and recre- 
ation room, where the children eat their 
noonday lunch, is furnished with gaily 
painted chairs and tables and cooking 
equipment, as well as built-in cabinets for 
toys. 

In one of the classrooms there is a port- 
able group hearing aid that has both air 
and bone conduction receivers. There is 
also a piano for auricular training and 
thythm work. 

There are forty weeks in the school year 
—four ten-week semesters. The school day 
begins at nine o’clock and ends at half past 
two, with a period at noon for lunch and 
recreation. The deaf children must obey 
the regulations that are necessary in a 
large public school, and they are allowed 
to participate in school activities, such as 
the showing of educational films and holi- 
day exercises. 


The course of study includes: 


Sense training exercises 

Speech 

The training of residual hearing 

Rhythm 

Physical exercise 

Speech reading 

Silent reading 

Language 

Introduction to number 

Nature study 

Beginning science stories 

Art 

Handwork 

The expense of heating, lighting, provid- 
ing and furnishing the rooms is met by the 
City of Worcester. The State Board of 
Education provides other equipment, such 
as books, paper and charts; and also reim- 
burses the city at the end of each fiscal year 
for the total amount of the teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

The children in the classes for the deaf 
are given the same medical supervision that 
the city provides for hearing children: 


semi-annual examinations by the school 
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physician, and check-ups and home visits 
by the school nurse. Each child has been 
examined by the city otologists, and the 
audiograms are kept at the school for ref- 
erence. 

The expense of the children’s transporta- 
tion is met by the state. A matron is em- 
ployed to meet the children at a central 
point each morning and bring them to 
school on the bus. She calls for the chil- 
dren at the close of school, takes them down 
town, and then puts each child on his own 
car or bus. This service is necessary be- 
cause none of the children live in the school 
neighborhood at present, and many live in 
towns outside of Worcester. 

We do not have a “Mothers’ Club,” or 
Parent-Teacher Club, but we encourage the 
parents to visit school in order to under- 
stand the children’s work, and the school 
standards. This privilege is used by the 
majority of parents with excellent results. 


3. DAY CLASS IN SPRINGFIELD 
By Epiru F. KENDALL 


A survey of the public schools of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1928 revealed the 
fact that there were enrolled in the kinder- 
gartens and the elementary grades at least 
a dozen children whose marked hearing 
loss was so great that it was impossible for 
them to progress at the normal rate. As a 
result of this survey a class for deaf and 
hard of hearing children was established as 
a part of the public school system. The 
parents of children eligible for enrollment 
were grateful for this opportunity afforded 
their boys and girls. 

The class was pleasantly established in 
the Elias Brookings School, one of the 
newer elementary buildings, which accom- 
modates more than six hundred pupils. 
This school was chosen because of its cen- 
tral location. It could be conveniently 
reached from all points of the city with a 
minimum amount of transferring from 
other street cars or bus routes in the traffic 
congested sections. 

There was an enrollment of twelve the 
first year, four of whom were congenitally 
deaf. Two of these were beginners, the 
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A SPECIAL READING PROGRAM HAS BEEN WORKED OUT FOR THE SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
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DAY CLASS FOR THE DEAF, AND EVEN THE SMALLEST CHILDREN ENJOY IT. 


other two had previously attended a resi- 
dential school. The remaining members 
were young hard of hearing children. This 
situation has held throughout, the majority 
of our pupils having some hearing. 

During the second year the enrollment of 
this class increased to seventeen and an as- 
sistant, a trained kindergarten teacher, was 
assigned until a trained teacher of the deaf 
could be engaged. 

At the beginning of the third year a 
teacher from the Teacher Education De- 
partment of Clarke School was appointed to 
this position. Two adjoining classrooms 
were used. The pupils numbered twenty- 
two, including several older Springfield 
children who had been in_ residential 
schools. 

After three years the enrollment had de- 
creased and when the assistant resigned the 
Springfield School Department, for eco- 
nomic reasons, did not replace her. Since 
that time there has been an average en- 
rollment of fourteen. 

Naturally the methods of teaching used 
with the younger children vary according 
to the degree of deafness and the individual 


After the children have attained 
the third grade level, we follow, in so far 
as possible, the courses of study of the city 
schools. For several years we have had the 
benefits and enjoyment of a Sonotone 
group hearing aid. Our aim in developing 
the latent hearing powers of all has met 
with marked success in many cases. In 


abilities. 


every way possible we share in the general 
activities of the school. Our handwork in- 
cludes simple problems in sewing, crochet- 
ing, knitting, and the like and a bit of 
woodworking. The boys enjoy the privilege 
of entering gymnasium classes with boys of 
other classes in the building. Although 
none of the children are able to enjoy the 
radio programs with the others, we may al- 
ways be found in the audience at the show: 
ing of educational films. 

Since, with few exceptions, the children 
come from considerable distances, they 
bring their lunches, which are supplement- 
ed by milk obtained at the school. In the 
winter months they have cocoa, which the 
older girls learn to prepare and to serve. 


(Continued on page 385) 
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Association and Volta Bureau Activities 


Excerpts from the January Report to the Board of Directors 


By JosepHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, Executive Secretary 


AST year we attempted to cover in 
| considerate detail the types and 

quantities of work done regularly 
by the office. Your kindly reception of the 
report was tremendously stimulating, and 
makes us anxious to give you every year 
an account equally vivid. In view of the 
many demands on your limited time, we 
feel that our best plan will be to report 
briefly on the work in general, and then 
concentrate particularly on one of its as- 


pects. 
The Volta Review 


As shown in the report to the Finance 
Committee, we have managed a slight in- 
crease in circulation—an encouraging fact, 
we thought, in a year in which there was 
no Summer Meeting. We have endeavored 
not only to keep our readers informed 
about professional progress, new books and 
public trends in regard to work for the 
deaf, but also to present frequent remind- 
ers of the coming meeting in Providence 
and the importance of the anniversary. 
Then, beginning in September, we arranged 
for a series of historical articles, one from 
each of the twelve New England schools 
that are cooperating with the Rhode Island 
School in plans for our meeting. 

Our annual report on hearing aids ap- 
peared in September and was unusually 
well received. These reports require a 
large amount of time in preparation be- 
cause of the instruments and accessories 
that have to be examined and tested. We 
believe, however, that the time is well spent. 
Probably in no other way could we ac- 
quire the first hand information about new 
developments, good and otherwise, that en- 
ables us to advise inquirers. A recent ex- 
perience of this kind, which may have 
far-reaching effects, is shown in the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. S. F., formerly a mis- 
sionary to Japan. We helped him first sev- 
eral years ago, in response to a request 


from his mission board in New York. Now 
he is in Los Angeles, where we sent him 
up-to-date information in December. He re- 
plied: 

“Thank you very much. You have 
probably rendered me a very great service, 
and perhaps saved me not a little money. . . 
More and more it grows on me that I must 
try to find a way to help the hard of hear- 
ing during the rest of my life. . . Your very 
informative paragraphs about English de- 
velopments set me thinking. I am going to 
get in touch with Prof. Knudsen if I can. 
Then, following your suggestions as to hos- 
pitals, I may be able to start something in 
our Methodist Hospital. . . Those wearing 
hearing aids are all around me, and many 
of them are very poorly fitted, I am sure. 
If the hospital would go into it in a big way 
it would be a godsend to many old people 
whose lifetime savings are gone. I may 
venture to ask you to write to the Hospital 
about it.” 


The Library: Gifts 


Gifts of books and pamphlets were re- 
ceived during the year from the following 
authors: Mr. Albert Berg, Dr. Harry Best, 
Miss Marie L. Carney, Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
Mr. Louis M. DiCarlo, and the Rev. R. W. 
Ward. 

From the Rev. Utten E. Read came four 
volumes of “A Christian Library,” by 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, and a file of 
the Cameron M. E. Church News. 

Miss Margaret E. Worcester also gave a 
book by Gallaudet, “A Child’s Book of 
Bible Stories.” 

“The Hard of Hearing Child and its Edu- 
cation,” written in Hebrew by Moshe Brill, 
with a summary in English, was sent from 
Palestine by Mrs. Max Schloessinger. The 
pamphlet was published by the Palestine 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, which is 
an outgrowth of the work in this country. 

Mr. William Lewis Washburn, once a 
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pupil of the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, presented seven of the miniature 
books in whose printing he has specialized. 


The Library: Other Accessions 


Most of our new books came as review 
copies and have been mentioned in the 
Votta Review. We have purchased only 
a few, but one of these was “the thrill that 
comes once in a lifetime.” It is a copy of 
the original edition of “Simplification of 
the Letters of the Alphabet and Method of 
Teaching Deaf Mutes to Speak,” by Juan 
Pablo Bonet, published in 1620. The fly 
leaf indicates that it was once the property 
of Job Turner, a deaf man who taught at 
the Virginia School. It was brought to us 
by an unemployed young man who said 
that it had been given to his wife when she 
was a little girl. They knew nothing of 
its contents, and offered it for sale because 
they needed money. The Library of Con- 
gress offered them $30. Then they tried 
Gallaudet College, but fortunately for us 
that library had one of the few copies 
known to exist. The Librarian, Miss Edith 
Nelson, kindly referred the man to us, and 
we bought the book for $40, $15 of which 
was contributed by our treasurer, Mr. 
Poole, and two members of the staff. So the 
Volta Bureau, you see, spent only $25 for 
a book three hundred and twenty years 
old! 

We also bought some rare volumes from 
Madame Adolphe Bélanger, whose hus- 
band was prominent for many years among 
the faculty of the National Institute for 
the Deaf in Paris. A number of these (all 
dealing with the deaf) are more than one 
hundred years old, and there are many by 
Bélanger himself, by his colleague Thollon, 
and by other noted French educators of the 
deaf, such as l’Abbe Blain, Chambellan, 
Claveau, Colombat, Denis, Gregoire, Dru- 
out, Hugentobler, Magnat, Valade-Gabel, 
etc. 


The Library: Information Service 

I think you will want to see two recent 
letters that remind us again of the great 
value of our library and its potential use- 
fulness : 
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From Professor Harry Best, of the Uni- 

versity of Kentucky, who is writing a new 
book on the deaf: 
“I am very glad to have the opportunity of thank. 
ing you for the use of your great collection of 
works on the deaf. You have so extensive a col- 
lection that though I had already made in past 
years what I believed to be thorough or exhaus- 
tive examination of the material there, I was com. 
pelled to continue my further explorations for a 
week, when I had come simply to verify certain 
references—a process to be completed, I expected, 
in a couple of days. Let me congratulate you 
anew on what you have. It is truly priceless.” 

From Professor Richard E. Hutcheson. 
Director of the Maryland University Speech 
Clinic: 

“I want to thank you for the courtesy extended 
to my students when they visited the Volta Bureau. 
Their reports were vivid and to the point. In 
fact one of the reports was so enthusiastic that 
we have enlisted two more students into the 
speech field as a life work. . . I sincerely hope 
that in the near future I will be able to come 
and thank you personally and take advantage of 
what you and the Volta Bureau have to offer.” 


Our service to inquirers of all sorts— 
teachers, students, writers, lecturers, teacher 
training institutions, etc.—has continued as 
indicated in last year’s report. Especially 
numerous have been the calls from hos- 
pitals and training schools for nurses. Most 
of these came in December, and were evi- 
dently due to the publication of an article 
in the American Journal of Nursing, which 
mentioned some of our pamphlets. 


Work for Parents of Deaf Children 


More than 900 pamphlets have been sent 
out this year in response to requests from 
parents. You will be interested to know 
that several recent inquiries have been 
prompted by an article written by Dr. Har- 
ris Taylor for one of the Capper farm pub- 
lications, “Household Words.” 

All of you know, of course, that coopera- 
tion with the parents of deaf children was 
one of the chief interests of our founder, 
Dr. Bell. You know, too, that our Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial 
Fund, presented by Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Grosvenor in memory of the little son they 
lost in 1915, is devoted to the purpose of 
sending information and printed material 
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to parents. You remember, too, the “Wil- 
liam John III. Memorial Fund” given in 
1920 by Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., in 
memory of her little grandson and used for 
publications for parents. All through the 
years, the Votta REVIEW has _ published 
articles for parents, and the Volta Bureau 
has reprinted and distributed thousands of 
such articles. Certain individual parents 
have always expressed appreciation, but 
until very recently the majority showed lit- 
tle or no interest in the Association and its 
purposes. 

I think it would not be amiss, in this an- 
niversary year, to include a few historical 
notes on various efforts to organize parents 


of deaf children. 


Early Associations of Parents 


The first effort of this kind in this coun- 
try of which we have knowledge was in 
1895, when an Association of Parents of 
Deaf Children was established in Boston. 
Dr. Bell attended, and spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

I think we may be pretty safe in assuming that 
at least 20,000 parents of deaf children of school 
age were living in the United States in 1890... 
Of these only an insignificant number are today 
identified with any general organization estab- 
lished to further the interests of their deaf chil- 
dren. 

When we look back upon the past we find that 
many of the reforms in the methods of dealing 
with the deaf were originated by parents of deaf 
children, even though they acted only in an un- 
organized capacity independently of one another. 
For example :— 

The first person in the United States to urge 
the establishment of an American school for the 
deaf was Francis Green of Boston (1803), [whose 
deaf son was educated in England.] 

The first to open a school in the United States 
was Col. Bolling of Virginia (1812), [who had 
two deaf children. ] 

The American School at Hartford resulted from 
the efforts of Dr. Cogswell, father of a deaf child 
(1817). 

The establishment of the Clarke School was due 
largely to the efforts of the Hon. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard and the Hon. L. J. Dudley, fathers of 
deaf children (1867). 

The Whipple Home School in Mystic, Conn., 
(1869) was the result of the efforts of Jonathan 
Whipple to instruct his deaf son. 

The Portland, Maine, School was founded 
(1876) by the father of a deaf child, Mr. J. B. 
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Hudson; the Rhode Island School was founded by 
the mother of a deaf child (1876); the school at 
Beverly, Mass., was founded by William Swett, 
father of two deaf children; the Sarah Fuller 
Home for Little Deaf Children was founded by 
the mother of a deaf child. 

Thus it will be seen that almost all the schools 
for the deaf in the New England States resulted 
directly from the efforts of parents of deaf chil- 
dren to benefit the deaf children of others. Nor 
need we be confined to the New England States 
for the proof of the fact that parents, even when 
acting singly, without organization, can exert great 
influence upon the public in furthering the edu- 
cation of the deaf. [He listed parents who were 
instrumental in the foundation of the following 
schools: Kentucky, Virginia, Wisconsin, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Western Pennsylvania, Rochester, N. Y., 
Utah, Cincinnati Day, Toledo Day.] 

An association capable of expressing the wishes 
and opinions of parents would have great power 
for good. 


Dr. Bell attended meetings of parents’ as- 
sociations in Boston and Chicago in 1896 
and spoke enthusiastically of the part par- 
ents could play in furthering the education 
of the deaf. Organizations in Detroit and 
other cities followed, and received his 
hearty support and publicity in the Associa- 
tion Review. Some of these have survived, 
and others have sprung up, but none have 
functioned on a national scale, or been 
chapters of a national society. 


Approach Must Be Personal 


Another effort to organize parents was 
planned at a meeting of the progressive 
Oral Advocates in 1919, when by unani- 
mous action a committee was appointed to 
establish a nation-wide association of par- 
ents of deaf children. Doubtless this com- 
mittee found, as Dr. Bell had found, and as 
the staff at the Volta Bureau has found, that 
the interest of parents in deaf children is 
and will always be personal, and that any 
approach to them must be of a personal 
nature. 

We had a painful illustration of this in 
1932, when we made a rather expensive ef- 
fort to arouse the interest of a group of 300 
parents, hand picked by interested teachers 
as likely to be cooperative. Mimeographed 
letters and printed material were sent to 
them, and followed up—but not one single 
reply was received! We had made the 
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wrong approach, and had to start over 
again. 

The next time, in 1933, we decided to try 
a strictly personal approach, on a very 
small scale. We selected eight mothers who 
were already members of the Association 
and acquainted with the Votta Review, 
and invited them to join a “roundabout” 
letter. They were scattered in all parts of 
the United States, but every one accepted 
the invitation. Six of them are still active 
members of the correspondence club, and 
only one has dropped out of the Associa- 
tion. From the very first round, the “round- 
about” began to prove its usefulness, and 
six months later a second group was organ- 
ized, this time among parents who for the 
most part had expressed interest but had 
not joined the Association until member- 
ship was made a requirement for belonging 
to a roundabout group. 


The Roundabout Letters 


Now there are ten of these groups, and 
the letters travel over astonishing distances, 
going from Vancouver to Mexico in one in- 
stance, and from North Dakota to Cuba in 
another. The parents have revealed them- 
selves intelligent, cooperative, and energetic 
in furthering the interests of their children. 
There are some teacher members, too, 
whose help is invaluable, and they often 
express surprise at the remarkable teaching 
done by the mothers and fathers. 

There have been some interesting results. 
Three mothers of children in a city having 
a large day school are members of three 
different groups. They liked to get to- 
gether and read the different roundabouts. 
From this simple gathering to read the let- 
ters has grown a very active and energetic 
parents’ association that holds regular meet- 
ings and has arranged farseeing programs. 
They arrange for speakers to talk to them 
on the causes of deafness, its prevention, 
its inheritance, etc.; they have also invited 
teachers to speak to them about the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and vocational training. 

Several members are located in country 
districts near a center where there is a day 
school, and one of them has a boy in this 
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school. Here too, roundabout letters were 
read and passed around and commented 
on, and informal meetings grew into a regu- 
lar organization with a planned program. 
The superintendent of schools was invited 
to attend one of the meetings, with the re- 
sult that he became for the first time per- 
sonally interested in deaf children, and a 
group hearing aid was purchased for the 
school. 

These are all scattered incidents, but they 
represent growth, and the growth is solid. 
Our total number of parent members is still 
small, but we believe that it offers a nucleus 
for substantial expansion. The letters pub- 
lished in our department “The Parents Talk 
It Over” attract attention from people who 
know nothing of the deaf, because they 
have more human interest than almost any- 
thing else we publish. Teachers, too, have 
begun to express appreciation of them. An 
amusing incident occurred at the conven- 
tion in Berkeley last summer when a teach- 
er from a northern state school met in per- 
son a mother with whom she had been argu- 
ing in the pages of the VoLta Review. 


Roundabout Parents Are Real People 


“Well!” she exclaimed. “So you are a 
real person! I thought the Volta Bureau 
invented those parents, and that the letters 
were written at the Bureau.” 

Far from being written here, the letters 
are copied verbatim from the roundabouts, 
and there are twice as many as could pos- 
sibly be published, though Mrs. Montague 
makes a special effort to quote from each 
roundabout at least once a year. 

The children represented in the groups 
are of all ages and are being educated in 
all sorts of ways. The majority at pres- 
ent are of pre-school age, and the round- 
abouts function as opportunities for the un- 
trained mothers to discuss ways of helping 
their children at home. But several of the 
mothers have grown sons and daughters 
who have graduated from college with the 
normally hearing. Of the children in 
school, some are in day schools, some in 
residential schools, some in private schools, 


(Continued on page 388) 
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This Little Girl Began the Revolution 


By Harriet MontacurE 


HE name of Jeanie Lippitt is as 
closely associated with the history 
of speech teaching for the deaf in 
the United States as the name of Guten- 
berg is associated with print. This is not 
to say that Jeanie invented speech for the 
deaf, although one might almost claim that 
her inspired mother did; for, in the eigh- 
teen-fifties, when Jeanie lost her hearing, 
all the deaf children in the country that 
were having any education were being sent 
to “asylums” to learn the sign language. 
Mrs. Lippitt had heard from Dr. Samuel 
Howe, of Boston, that deaf children in Ger- 
many were being taught to speak, and so 
she set about securing speech for Jeanie, 
inventing her method as she went along. 

She was so successful that this little girl, 
who had lost all her hearing over night 
from an attack of scarlet fever when she 
was four years old, became the motivating 
force in a general movement to impel edu- 
cators and legislators in a new direction. 
It was so very new a direction, in fact, 
that there is no exaggeration in calling the 
change a revolution. 

The short space of time that has elapsed 
since the first deaf children in the United 
States were taught to speak is emphasized 
by the fact that Jeanie Lippitt is still with 
us—now Mrs. William B. Weeden—an 
alert, charming lady of 88, still speaking 
fluently and clearly, reading conversation 
from the lips of others, and carrying on 
an active, interesting life in the hearing 
world. Her home is still in Providence, 
where she was born; and from that city 
her influence on the education of the deaf, 
direct and indirect, has extended for three 
quarters of a century. 

She was five when her mother began 
teaching her, and had lost all knowledge 
of forming sentences, although she remem- 
bered the names of some things. 

“For instance,” related her mother, “she 
remembered the name of a key and also the 
pronoun you, and by showing her a key and 


pointing to herself, we obtained the sound 
q which we had tried ineffectually to get 
for weeks, and also the sound of k: these 
sounds being the most difficult and the 
last that she learned. We used no means 
except articulation from the commence- 
ment, being particularly directed to this 
by Dr. Howe.” 

This was far from being orthodox ar- 
ticulation teaching; but it worked, and 
worked so effectively that, at fifteen, Jeanie 
was attending school with normally hear- 
ing children, chattering with them on the 
playground, and demonstrating in every 
way her ability to hold her own in the 
average situations of life. 

It was Jeanie Lippitt’s achievements, es- 
pecially her language and lip reading abil- 
ity, that influenced Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
later the first principal of the Clarke School, 
to believe in the possibilities of lip read- 
ing for the deaf. Miss Rogers had been 
teaching speech to her own first deaf pu- 
pil, Fanny Cushing, but had not tried to 
teach her to read lips, being under the im- 
pression that this was a more or less im- 
possible accomplishment, and that finger 
spelling was better. Miss Rogers’ first 
meeting with Jeanie was dramatic: 

“Here I saw for the first time a deaf 
child speaking and understanding what 
was said. I found that Mrs. Lippitt de- 
voted every morning to the child, allowing 
nothing to interfere with the lessons which 
she was giving. What Mrs. Lippitt had 
accomplished was a very great inspiration 
to me. It seemed like a miracle that a 
child who heard no sound could under- 
stand what was said to her.” 

A second meeting with Jeanie induced 
Miss Rogers to abandon finger spelling 
entirely, and Fanny Cushing began to read 
the lips. 

A few years after Mrs. Lippitt com- 
menced her work with Jeanie, another 
mother, Mrs. Gardiner Hubbard, living in 
Cambridge, Mass., and knowing nothing 
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of speech teaching for the deaf, was like- 
wise confronted by the problem of retain- 
ing speech in her four year old child, who 
had been rendered completely deaf by scar- 
let fever. With the assistance of a young 
teacher, Miss Mary True, who was as ig- 
norant as she was of correct methods of 
articulation teaching, Mrs. Hubbard suc- 
ceeded in building up a speech and lip 
reading vocabulary; and at the age of nine, 
as Miss True related 
at an early Associa- 
tion meeting, Mabel 
Hubbard was able to 
study geography 
from a regular 
school text book and 
“to ‘get’ a grammar 
lesson and parse a 
sentence as every 
God -fearing child 
should.” 

These three little 
girls, Jeanie and 
Mabel and Fanny. 
all of them curled 
and pinafored and 
pantaletted, became 
the three small 
corner stones of the 
teaching of speech 
to the deaf in the 
United States. The 
story has been told 
so often that it has 
become a classic, but like all classics, it is 
well loved by those who know it, and is 
freshly inspiring to those who have not 
heard it before. 

The Hon. Gardiner Hubbard, Mabel’s 
father, embarked on a lengthy effort to in- 
duce the Massachusetts state legislature to 
establish an oral school for the deaf in 
that state. He was continually thwarted 
by advocates of the sign language, who 
maintained that speech for the deaf was 
impractical. He tried to prevail on Mrs. 
Lippitt to allow Jeanie to accompany Mabel 
and demonstrate her ability before the leg- 
islature. To this Mrs. Lippitt would not 
consent, but she agreed that Jeanie might 
attend a reception at the home of the so- 





JEANIE LIPPITT, OF PROVIDENCE, R. I., WHO 
WAS ONE OF THE FIRST DEAF CHILDREN IN 
THE UNITED STATES TO LEARN TO SPEAK. 
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cially prominent Mrs. Josiah Quincy, of 
Boston. Mrs. Quincy sent out several hun- 
dred invitations, which were accepted by 
legislators and other influential men and 
women. A reporter in the Springfield Re- 
publican described the meeting in a graphic 


story published March 29, 1868: 


“The objects of interest were the six pupils 
of Miss Rogers, mostly young children, and 
the two charming girls, one from Cambridge 
(Mabel Hubbard), the 
other from Providence 
(Jeanie Lippitt), who 
had been taught in the 
same manner at home. 
Jeanie Lippitt is now 
fifteen, perfectly deaf, 
and yet able to carry 
on a conversation with 
her own family almost 
as rapidly as hearing 
children do. I never 
saw anything more in- 
teresting than the chat 
she had with Roscoe 
Green, a lad of eight- 
een who lost his hear- 
ing at the age of seven 
and who has _ been 
taught to read the lips 
by Miss Rogers within 
the last eight months. 
They sat eight or ten 
feet apart, talked and 
laughed about Provi- 
dence (the home of 
both), Newport, — the 
ironclads there, the 
studies of their schools, 
the pleasures of vaca- 
tion, etc. Neither of them could hear a word, 
neither of them used a sign or a letter of the 
finger alphabet, yet they read from each other's 
lips the ‘small talk’ of young people as fluently as 
they had read more serious things from the lips 
of their teachers. . . . As the honest country 
members wiped their eyes, I fancy they saw more 
clearly what was their duty. ... Their skepti- 
cism melted away as mine did.” 


Massachusetts obtained its oral school, 
thanks largely to Jeanie Lippitt and the 
object lesson she provided. Later, Rhode 
Island, too, established an oral school for 
the deaf, chiefly through the influence of 
Jeanie’s father, who by that time had be- 
come Governor of the state. This time 
Jeanie went directly to the State House, 
talked with the members of the General 
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JEANIE LIPPITT WEEDEN AS SHE IS TODAY, AT EIGHTY-EIGHT STILL ERECT AND AC. 
TIVE, STILL SPEAKING FLUENTLY AND STILL READING THE LIPS. 


Assembly, and proved to them that educa- 
tion of the deaf could be accomplished by 
means of speech alone. The Rhode Island 
School, opened in 1876, has always used 
speech as the means of communication with 





its pupils, all the way through the grades. 

Mrs. Lippitt was Jeanie’s only teacher 
for many years; but as her growing fam- 
ily and her growing responsibilities as the 


(Continued on page 384) 
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JUNE 
The pink rose rambler climbs and climbs. 
High up the house it goes. 
It peeps into my bedroom, 
And pushes in a rose. 
The lovely perfumed breezes 
Toss petals through the air. 
Will I have rosy dreams tonight 
With all the flowers there? 


Good-bye, Everybody 
| HOPE you are one of the strong mind- 


ed, successful teachers who can view a 
departing class without any vain re- 
grets. 

I confess that whenever 
June comes round, with its 
fatal last day, if Tommy 
says good-bye through his 
nose, or Junior leaves off 
his s for the final time, I 
wonder if I could have 
done just a bit more for 
that speech. And when 
Anna tries to talk to her 
mother, who has come to take her home, 
and Anna has difficulty reading her moth- 
er’s lips, I wonder if, somehow, I could 
have managed to give Anna a bit more 
practice in reading other people’s lips be- 
sides her teacher’s and her classmates’. 

Once, when I confided something like this 
to an older, wiser teacher, she said, “‘Non- 
sense! That’s no way to be thinking the 
last day. Just look back to the day these 
children came to you. Have you saved any 
of their first papers, and kept a record of 





their speech and lip reading the first time 
you checked it? Always do that. Then, when 
you're feeling discouraged and down, it will 
give your spirit a lift to realize that they 
all have improved. Some more than oth- 
ers, of course! But all have advanced. They 
always do and they always will.” 

“Why, yes, that’s true,” I agreed. 

“This has been a good year.” the older 
teacher said stoutly. “And next year will 
be a better one, for you'll have this year’s 
experience to add to your store of teacher 
learnings.” 

And to those of our ranks who, like my- 
self, are inclined to worry a little over 
their departing pupils, I pass on those com- 
forting words: 

“Your pupils have all advanced, thanks 
to you. 
“This has been a good year. 


Next year 
will be a better one.” 


AS SCHOOL CLOSES 


Joseph Delaney is gathering treasure, 

Getting things ready for holiday pleasure: 

A white rabbit foot that a colored boy 
brought him, 

Some keys and a turtle a boy’s father 
bought him, 

Some newspaper Funnies, a baseball that’s 
broken, 

Some glue, three old bottles, a trolley car 
token, 

A rope, an old kite, a tin can, and a needle, 

And any old marbles and balls he can 
wheedle. 

Each day he gets things together and stacks 
them. 

O, what will his mother do when she un- 
packs them? 
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A Letter to Parents 
DeaR MOTHERS: 


School is letting out. 
and for a few months 
the responsibility for 
your deaf or partly 
deaf children’s prog- 
ress will be yours. 

On what you and 
your children do to- 
gether. this summer, will depend whether 
they go back to school all ready for new 
work next fall, or whether they and their 
teachers will have to do a good deal of 
remedial work before they can start any- 
thing new. Will precious time be wasted 
then. catching up on speech, lip reading 





and language that were much better in 
June? 

It’s a good omen that some of you moth- 
ers have written in to the Volta Bureau. 
asking for suggestions. You have asked 
what you could do at home to keep up the 
work in speech and lip reading and lan- 
guage. and most of you have said, “Espe- 
cially speech!” 

The first thing every one of you can do 
is to have an interview with your child’s 
teacher. But don’t expect her to give you 
an hour when she is up to her neck in the 
last rushed, school-closing chores. Go to 
her some other time, even if it means an 
extra trip for you. Surely your child’s de- 
velopment is worth it. You will find her 
eager to help you. She will tell you every- 
thing she can, and write down the special 
things you can do to help your special 
child. Teachers are like that. 

Find out where your own child is in his 
school work, and what his school interests 
are. Find out his weaknesses, too. For 
instance, if he has just finished the multi- 
plication table, you can easily make a set 
of multiplication cards to “play school” 
with him at home sometimes, so they won’t 
be all forgotten by fall. Or suppose he has 
been initiated into “Ask and Tell,” with its 
many complications. If you consult his 
teacher she will show you how to prevent 
your offspring from getting himself mixed 
up this summer by ignoring what he has 
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learned. He should not go back to school 
in the fall to babble, “My mother told me 
do you want to go to the park and I told 
her you will take lunch and she asked me 
yes I will,” etc., ete. He won’t learn such 
a conglomeration of language unless you 
let him. 

Don’t go ahead, all by yourself, and try 
to teach the work of the next grade. Teach- 
ing a deaf child is a highly specialized 
technique. I once had a new pupil whose 
Daddy had tried, with the best intentions, 
to teach him to tell time at home, in spare 
moments, and Bobby was all mixed up on 
“of” and “after.” He was a bright child, 
and finally got straightened out, AND 
THEN he went home for the summer, and 
came back all askew again because his 
daddy had plunged him into railroad time 
before he was ready for it, and it seemed 
as if he never would understand that 11:45 
was really a quarter to twelve. 

Suppose you live too far away from the 
school, and circumstances make it impos- 
sible for you to go to see the teacher. 
Then, couldn’t a group of you mothers get 
together, write to the principal, and ask 
her to send a teacher out to talk to you as 
a group, explain the Northampton Charts. 
or whatever system of speech is used, and 
show you how best to cooperate this sum- 
mer? Probably the teacher would come 
for nothing. Many teachers do. But you 
wouldn’t ask your doctor to take care of 
your child through scariet fever for noth- 
ing, and I am sure you would at least want 
to pay the teacher’s expenses. The help 
she could give you would be worth while. 

Speech 

But, whether you consult your child’s 
teacher or not, there are certain things that 
every one of you can do. You can watch 
the speech. 

Keep your child’s voice soft and pleasing. 
When he screams at you, (as he probably 
will, when you are talking to someone else 
and don’t pay attention to him at once), 
don’t answer him. He won’t scream at you 
if screaming doesn’t work. His teacher 
has labored many hours with him to im- 
prove his voice. But if he screams all 





summer. there will be 
lots of time lost get- 
ting rid of that habit 


next fall. A_ soft. 
agreeable, inconspicu- 


ous voice is what you 
want for your child. 

See to it that your 
child says correctly 
the words he knows 
how to say. lf he be- 
gins to say “ike krim” instead of ice cream, 
because this is easier, make him say “ice 
cream” before he gets his heart’s desire. It 
may be harder for him to say “upstairs” 
than “uppers,” but you are doing him no 
kindness if you let him slip into lazy 
speech habits at home. Every time he says 
“uppers” instead of “upstairs” he is learn- 
ing a new bad habit. If he begins to jab- 
ber when he is telling you some news, 
make him start all over again. Be patient, 
but be firm about it. Hold him responsible 
for correct enunciation of all the words he 
knows. 

Don’t let him learn new words unless he 
can say them correctly. Don’t let him say 
“Muslin” when he sees “Mussolini” in the 
newspapers. Write “Mussolini” phoneti- 
cally for him, or say it slowly and care- 
fully. Get him to say it several times, and 
contrive to bring it into the conversation 
later, so you can check and he can prac- 
tice. Keep it up till the child is sure of it. 

Let him read something out loud to you, 
every day. Even if he is only a little pri- 
mary tot, he can read the words he knows. 
If he is a bit more advanced he can read 
a little of his Sunday School paper, or the 
newspaper captions. Listen for speech 
weaknesses, but don’t spoil his pleasure in 
reading to you by too much correcting just 
then. Help him with new words. You can 
be sewing, or doing the beans, and listen- 
ing all the while. 

Be sure he knows what to say to greet 
the callers who come to the house. Then 
see that he says these things to visitors. I 
have seen deaf children that flew upstairs 
whenever visitors came. You want to build 
social confidence in your child. There is 
no better way to give him that confidence 
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than by making him sure of the proper 
things to say. Many new social situations 
will occur. Prepare for them. If the 
youngster makes awkward mistakes some 
time or other, tell him you will help him, 
so that next time he will know how to be 
polite. I had a little deaf 
girl in one of my classes 
that looked at an important 
visitor and asked blandly, 
“What time will you go 
home?” It wasn’t her 
fault she was rude. It was 
mine, for not teaching her 
not to say things like this 
to guests. 





Reading 


You can help your child to increase his 
reading skill. You can help him to enlarge 
his knowledge through reading. You can 
help him to enjoy reading more and more, 
this summer, for there will be plenty of 
evenings, and rainy days, and odd min- 
utes. 

But don’t expect him to like to read 
books that are too hard for him. By con- 
sulting his teacher you can find his reading 
level. Then provide plenty of interesting 
material on that level. 


If he is a little child, the Five and Ten 


Store will be your Happy Hunting Ground. 


There are self-help books and picture books 
there, and also easy puzzle books. Let your 
youngster go with you occasionally and 
choose his own books. Things to make 
often have printed directions that will 
stimulate his reading. The grocery and 
meat market papers that are thrown around 
on Fridays and Saturdays have thrilled 
some of my small pupils. They are so easy 
to read, and things to eat are so interest- 
ing. Besides, the prices make fine prob- 
lems. 

Older children will like the newspaper, 
and the children’s pages in the magazines. 
They can find telephone numbers for you, 
and write them down. They can read 
Life, and other pictorial weeklies (pro- 
vided a little censoring is done first). 
Older boys and girls are interested in Boy 
Scout or Girl Scout reading. 
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If your child can go to a public library 
and get out his own book every week, he 
will gain from the experience. Of course, 
some one should go along who understands 
the language problem involved. Giving him, 
or letting him take home a book too hard 
for his language understanding would kill 
his interest. 

Any ingenious mother can help by mak- 
ing out lists of things for the child to do, 
every day, duties or pleasures. Trips to 
the store, with printed lists of things to buy, 
are a never ending reading help. These 
are only suggestions. You will be able to 
think up plenty of other ways to help your 
child’s reading development. 


Language 


You can help your child’s oral language. 

Encourage him to talk all day long. If 
he has some hearing, and can enjoy the 
radio, try to bear up even if it has to be 
very loud for him, for an hour or more a 
day. But do not let him get accustomed to 
turning on the radio to ear-splitting volume 
all day long, no matter how the family 
suffers. It is as important for the boy to 
learn consideration for others as it is to 
improve his oral language. You can have 
your radio equipped with a pair of head- 
phones that will enable him to listen with- 
out disturbing those in the room. 

It is probable that he will slip into the 
habit of asking one-word questions when 
he wants to go somewhere or do something, 
unless you are very careful to insist on the 
proper question form before you answer. 
He may begin saying, “Go movies?” for 
instance, on Saturdays, though he is per- 
fectly able to say, “Will you let me go to 
the movies?” or “May I go to the movies?” 
Watch out for this sort of thing, and pre- 
vent any lazy language makeshifts. I have 
seen many children come back from the 
summer holidays with their oral language 
greatly improved, because intelligent, pa- 
tient parents had given it daily care. 

All the language needed in your child’s 
life is there for your text book, from the 
time he gets up in the morning and puts 
on his clothes, on through meal time, chore 
time, and play time, and errand time, and 
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going-out time, and so on. Nobody need 
tell you what this language will be, and 
your child’s needs and interests won’t be 
quite the same as any other child’s. 

As for written language, if he can keep 
a little journal of the most interesting 
things he does this summer, to show to 
his friends when he gets back to school, 
and if he writes an occasional letter to 
relatives or school friends, this is all you 
can expect of him, in vacation. 


Other Interests 


To keep up his lip reading skill, just 
talk to him. Talk all day. 

If he has begun geography, or social 
science, he will like to learn the names of 
more trees, birds, flowers, bugs, butterflies, 
minerals—anything that interests him. 
Trips to museums and zoos may be pos- 
sible. 

Help him use the arithmetic he has al- 
ready learned, in plenty of real situations, 
rather than try to teach him new arith- 
metic. If his teacher advises drill on com- 
binations, get this in when you can. But 
an allowance of his own, each week, and 
responsibility for spending it wiil be of 
more help to him. Be sure he knows all 
you can teach him about counting money 
and making change. 

If he has begun shop 
work and likes wood- 
working, get him some 
boards, and give him the 
keys to his dad’s tool 
chest. Perhaps he has 
learned to make an elec- 
tric circuit in shop. Let him help when the 
lights go out. Maybe your girl is in the 
cooking class. Let her try “some of the 
things you learned to make at school.” If 
she can sew, and likes sewing, she may 
want to make something for herself or one 
of the younger children. Certainly each 
one in a family should be responsible for 
definite help, definite daily duties. 

Of course the most important thing is 
that character growth shall continue all 
summer. No modern parent would be 
guilty of the letter a mother of eight hear- 
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ing children and one deaf child once wrote 
to the principal of our school: “Please tell 
Joe if he isn’t a good boy at home this 
summer you'll punish him when he gets 
back to school!” 

Nowadays, if parents have fewer chil- 
dren. they enjoy them more. You will find 
your deaf child very enjoyable this sum- 
mer. We find him so, at school. If he is 
a little shy at first, when you try to help 
him with his language or speech, because 
he is more used to his teacher’s methods. 
don’t mind. Your influence over him will 
be far greater than his teacher’s, and he 
will try harder to please you, because he 
loves you more. 


AS SCHOOL CLOSES 


Serub the closet. Clean the shelf. 

Put the ink all by itself. 

Lock electric bulbs up tight. 

Next fall you might have no light! 
Label chairs and glass and keys. 

Send the pupils’ things in, please. 
Clean the blackboards. Wrap each chart. 
Tie all charts. They’d fall apart. 
What about the ferns around? 

O, you plant those, in the ground. 
Check books. Hand them in, on time. 
One book lost would be a crime. 

All this while, with pupils there, 
Give them calm, efficient care. 
Mend the broken closet knob. 
Teaching is an easy job. 


Closing Exercises 


Recently we saw a school commence- 
ment that we thought contained ideas for 
closing exercises in schools for the deaf, as 
the program featured academic as well as 
vocational work. It was a pageant. 

First a group of little tots came on, ac- 
companied by “parents,” and they met their 
first grade teacher for the first time. They 
were made happy with picture books, water- 
colors and big sheets of paper. The school 
nurse came on, bandaged up a make believe 
scratch on a child’s finger. Then the school 
dietician brought milk for each child, and 
the rhythm teacher had them all dancing. 

Next a group of children a little older 
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met the school librarian, got books, told 
about the stories, etc. 

Then came a group of young carpenters, 
One of them had trouble with measure. 
ments for a rack he was making, and he 
called in the arithmetic teacher, who helped 
him, and invited him to learn measurements 
with the arithmetic group. 

Next we saw the boy in an arithmetic 
group learning fractions. 

A group of girls came in, with their sew- 
ing. Some of them were making dresses 
for themselves. One was struggling un- 
successfully with the monogram for the 
front of her dress. She could not draw 
one. Neither could her friends, so they 
called in the art teacher, who invited them 
to come in the art room and learn such 
work, and the next scene showed them in 
an art class. 

And so the pageant went. Girls learning 
cooking, planning a party, went to the 
English teacher to help them write invita- 
tions and the speech of welcome for the 
guest of honor. They consulted the gym 
teacher for lively games to play, and the 
art group helped them with decorations. 
The integration of various subjects was 
thoroughly represented. 

Any school could adapt such a program, 
so that the whole school could be glimpsed 
by interested commencement audiences. 


As School Closes 
Who Said These Farewells? 


(All said in any school for the deaf) 


“Good-bye, my dear, and don’t do so 
much this summer that you will be too worn 
out to take over the Assembly programs 
next fall. You teachers have so much en- 
thusiasm! You want to enjoy your holidays 
so strenuously that sometimes you forget we 
have an exacting though interesting pro- 
fession. Remember I’m depending on you 
for those programs! Good-bye!” 

“Well, so long, old dear. Give the Boy 
Friend my regards. Tell him if he’s down 
my way this summer to look me up. And 
er, you, too, of course, if you come that 
way—” 
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“Good-bye, Miss X———. Hope youse 
have a good time on your trip this summer 
and get yourself a nice feller, so youse 
won't have to teach school all your life. 
Them kids is awful tryin’ sometimes, but 
irregardless of that, you ladies ought to 
have a husband to take care of youse. 
That’s what I tell my wife. You seen her, 
didn’t youse? She works in the laundry!” 

“Goobye. Miss X———. You will write let- 
ter to me I will write letter to you maybe 
I will come to see you if my mother say 
yes or no.” 

“Good-bye, Kate. 
you across the hall from me this term. 
I'll miss you, too, but I’m so glad you’re 
going to have the trip. I’d go along if | 
could. Don’t know how on earth you raked 
up the money! Got a sock? Well, of course 
I'll write you, dope! 

“Say, Kate, tell us how anyone on your 
pay can take a real trip! How about it?” 

“Good-bye, Kate. Your children did 
very well in Closing Exercises—those we 
could understand! Too bad Bobby forgot 
to keep his voice down, and little Edith 
mixed up her lip reading. Edith was a 
good little lip reader, too, when I had her! 
Nervous, maybe, or scared! But don’t you 
worry, Kate, it was all right. Really it was! 
That’s what I told the teachers. I said, 
‘Well, children are only children, after all, 
and we teachers can’t all be expected to be 


It was swell having 
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good public speakers! And it’s a strain, get- 
ting up there.’ But don’t you worry, Kate. 
It was all right!” 

“Goo bye, Mrs. XSUS. I do not want new 
teacher next fall. I want you because you 
are kind woman. You will give newspaper 
to me? I want read on train!” 

“Good-bye, Miss X———. Thank you for 
helping Freddy catch up after he was ill 
so long, and out of school. Freddy is still 
behind in his reports, though. Mrs. Jones 
told me her Marty got A and B in every- 
thing, and really, Marty is not nearly so 
bright as Freddy! I know! And it hardly 
seems fair that Freddy gets C on his report, 
just because he was unfortunate and got 
scarlet fever, and Marty didn’t... .” 

“Well, I wish you a nice summer, Miss 
X———. It’s sure been fun to know you 
this year. O, by the way, have you your 
car here? I was wondering if I could bor- 
row it a little while this afternoon. Just long 
enough to get my bags to the station. 
Thanks very much.” 

“O, Miss X——-, just a moment before 
we say good-bye. A friend of mine, Dr. 
J. H. Digger, is making an exhaustive re- 
search into all known methods of instruct- 
ing the deaf. Would you write down this 
summer, when you have time, every thing 
you have ever taught in every grade you 
have taught? When you have time—no hur- 
ry— when you have time—” 


I wish I could persuade every teacher in an elementary school to be proud of his 





occupation. Please notice that I did not say conceited or pompous—lI said proud. 
People who introduce themselves to me and to others with the shameful remark that 
they are just an elementary school teacher or only a teacher of first grade—such people 
give me despair in my heart, confusion in my brain, and a pain in my neck. Did you 
ever hear a lawyer say deprecatingly that he was only a little patent attorney? Did you 
ever hear a physician say, “I am just a brain surgeon?” I beg of you to stop this miser- 
able humiliating habit of apologizing for being a member of the most important section 
of the most important profession in the world. You, as teachers, can face anyone in the 
world without a feeling of inferiority. You should begin now to do that very thing. 
The grandeur of your profession can, if you will let it, clothe you like a splendid cloak. 
Pull it around you, draw up to your full height, look anybody squarely in the eye and 
say, “I’m a teacher.” 


—wWilliam Carr, in Childhood Education. 
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The Birthday Fund—Last Call 


girl many years ago, there is a brief 

clipping entitled “The Sweet Uses of 
Adversity” which begins: “You can wear 
out your old clothes,” and ends: “Finally, 
if you have a friend, you'll find it out.” 

In the last few years the Volta Bureau 
has learned a great deal about the uses of 
adversity, but not all of them have been 
sweet. Its “old clothes,” you see, such as 
desks, chairs, and office machinery, not to 
mention its antiquated furmace, were al- 
ready pretty well worn out. And a drop of 
more than two thousand dollars in its in- 
come every year meant fewer hands to do 
a constantly increasing volume of work. 

The remaining members of its staff, how- 
ever, are ready to rise as one man to ac- 
claim the truth of the last sentence in the 
quotation. The Volta Bureau has a friend. 
In fact, it has friends and friends and 
FRIENDS! 

There may still be a few readers who do 
not know how the Birthday Fund happened 
to get started, so we tell the story once 
more. A young woman, not connected in 
any way with the education of the deaf, and 
with perfectly normal hearing, had learned 
at first hand of the service of the Volta 
Bureau by appealing to it for advice in the 
case of a relative of hers, whose life, she 
said, “would have been seriously blighted 
if it had not been for the guidance and in- 
formation that the Bureau so willingly fur- 
nished time after time.” 

When, years later, she learned of the ap- 
proaching anniversary and the already- 
arrived adversity, she was inspired to send 
the Volta Bureau a beautiful blue-bound 
book, with a hand-illuminated frontispiece, 
and pages for the names of “others who will 
welcome the opportunity of expressing their 
appreciation in some tangible form.” Her 
own check accompanied the volume, and 
was the first entry in the savings fund that 
has been growing slowly but steadily ever 
On the nineteenth of this month it 
will be formally presented, by a little great- 


] N an old scrapbook, made by a school- 


since. 


grandson of the Founder of the Volta Bu- 
reau, and received by the former mistress 
of the White House who was so frequently 
called “the best loved First Lady since 
Dolly Madison.” 

On the pages that follow are the names 
of all contributors to date—an impressive 
list, you will agree. And we believe that it 
would be still longer if all of those who 
have meant to send gifts had carried out 
the intention. If you are one of these, there 
is still time enough for your check to reach 
us before the presentation ceremony. 

Within the last few months more and 
more contributions have come from indi- 
viduals, and school after school has joined 
in the effort to swell the total. Since the last 
list appeared, the Beverly School (both fae- 
ulty and board members) have contributed, 
and gifts from two groups have travelled 
all the way across the continent—from the 
teachers and the parent-teacher association 
of the British Columbia School for the 
Deaf, Vancouver. Another P.T.A. is rep- 
resented also—that of Chicago. And very 
gratifying was a spontaneous check and 
message from a little club of young deaf 
people in Peabody, Mass., “who meet once 
a week to have a good time.” 

In closing, we share the story of one con- 
tributor. He is a colored man, totally deaf, 
entirely speechless, and almost wholly with- 
out education. He cannot even carry ona 
conversation in the sign language, depend- 
ing mostly on a few home-made signs and a 
few written words for all his communica- 
tion with the world. We cannot imagine 
how he understood about the Birthday 
Fund or its purpose, or from whom he had 
learned. We remembered him only as a 
man for whom we had tried, with little suc- 
cess, to find work. He came to see Us, 
bringing a Birthday Fund slip cut from the 
Votta Review, and a dollar. And we 
wanted to cry. Wouldn’t you? 

To him, to the lady whose gift cannot be 
written in less than four figures, and to all 


in between, THANK YOU! 
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Contributors to the Golden Birthday Fund 


Abelardo, Victoria 
Aber, K. H. 
Abernethy, Sarah Harper 
Ackley, Marcia Lee 
Adams, Catharine D. 
Alber, Melda E. 
Alcorn, Sophia 

Allen, Dale 

Allen, Dena B. 

Allen, Edward E. 
Amshey, Anna E. 
Amplivox, Ltd. (England) 
Anderson, Beda L. 
Andrew, Marthe D. 
Andrews, Francis M. 
Andrews, Ruth B. 
Arbaugh, Alice 
Archer, Tunis V. 
Arnold, Susan B. 
Ascher, Franz L. 
Ascher, La Moyne 
Avondino, Josephine 
Ayers, Florence D. 
Bachman, Dorothy L. 
Bachman, Mary Ann 
Bailey, Alice M. 
Bailey, Ruth 

Baker, Frances 
Ballenger, Mary F. 
Barbour, Florence White 
Barkell, Mildred M. 
Barlahan, Bibiana V. 
Barnhart, R. H. 
Barron, Mary Grey 
Bartlett, Ruth 

Bash, Ruth E. 

Bassett, Edith 
Bauman, Margaret C. 
Becker, Kathryn 
Bedford, Doris J. (Canada) 
Bender, Ruth E. 
Bennett, Josephine 
Bensing, Elsie 
Benson, Elizabeth 
Benson, Mary Alice 
Bergan, Frederick 
Berkeley, Anne B. 
Berry, Amelia E. 
Berry, Louise 
Berryman, Florence 
Betz, Dorothy 

Bik, Amelia Anna 
Biller, Mary E. 

Bird, Eleanor L. 
Blackburn, Mrs. Alan 
Blackburn, Alan 
Blake, Mabel N. (Canada) 
Blish, Isabel Steele 
Blish, Stanford C. 
Bodycomb, Margaret 
Booth, Mary A. 
Boslett, Cecelia 

Boston Oral Club 
Boston School for the Deaf 
Bowman, Blanche 
Boyd, Janice 

Brady, Ruth M. 


Brand, Elizabeth 

Bresee, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 

British Columbia Parent-Teacher 
Association 

British Columbia School for Deaf 
and Blind, Teachers 

Brooks, Madeleine 

Brown, Alfred L. 

Browne, Esther 

Browne, Mrs. Florence A. 

Bruce, M. Ethel 

Bruhn, Martha E. 

Bryne, May E. 

Buckingham, George H. 

Buell, Edith 

Bunger, Anna M. 

Burbank, Mrs. Edith 

Burgdorf, Lena L. 

Burke, Harry 

Burnham, Mrs. C. Boardman 

Burtnett, Alice 

Cahill, Robert F. 

Cambridge, Mollie 

Campbell, Mabel M. (Canada) 

Caple, Mr. and Mrs. John L. 

Carrington, Estelle 

Carruth, Helen M. 

Carson, Harry E. 

Carson, Olive Harris 

Cason, Mary Daniel 

Chamberlin, Mrs. Theodore 

Chandler, Sharlie M. 

Chapin, Alma 

Charron, Gladys 

Chase, Clara Seaman 

Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club 

Chrisman, Katharine 

Christmas, Jeannette J. 

Clapp, Dorothy 

Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Myron H. 

Clarke School Alumni Associa- 
tion 

Clarke School Alumnae at Utah 
School for the Deaf 

Clarken, Mrs. Michael W. 

Clifton, Gay 

Coburn, Alice T. 

Coburn, Julia 

Cogan, Josephine A. 

Coleman, George E. 

Collins, Julien H. 

Colton, Chester E. 

Conner, Gladys M. 

Connolly, Eileen 

Connor, W. O. 

Consiglio, Master Donald 

Cook, M. Alleyne (Australia) 

Cooper, Lucile 

Cornell, Louise E. 

Cowan, Mr. Joseph 

Cov. Arthur H., Jr. 

Craig, Sam B. 

Crile, Ella W. 

Crispell, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 

Croft, Edward, Jr. 

Croker, Gertrude W. 

Cronkhite, Mrs. Irene 


Cropper,.Adeline R. 
Crouter, John Yale 
Crowley, Jean 

Cryder, Helen I. 
Curtiss, Barbara 
Dagdagan, L.. Valido 
Dallett, Jean 

Damon, Alice H. 
Daniel, Elizabeth 
Davenport, Virginia HI. 
Davies, Everett H. 
Davies, Rachel Dawes 
Dean, Julia L. 
DeHaven, Russell E. 
De Motte, Amelia 
Denison, Charlotte E. 
Dentice, N. C. (New Zealand) 
Des Champs, Marion A. 
Desforges, Rachel M. 
Di Carlo, Louis 

Di Martino, Matthew 
Dinsberg, Dr. W. 
Dixon, S. Helen 
Dodge, May B. 
Doherty, Marion P. 
Donnelly, Katherine A. 
Doremus, Helen G. 
Downey, Isabel A. 
Drake, Corinne 

Driggs, Frank M. 
Ducharme, Mr. and Mrs. Paul OQ. 
Dugane, Mary 

Dunbar, Evelina 
Edgett, Ruth F. 
Edwards, Dora L. 
Ehlert, Arthur H. 
Eisenhart, Mrs. M. Herbert 
Elliott, Evangeline 
Elliott, Mary 

Ellison, Charles A. 
Elstad, Leonard 

Ely, Grace D. 

Ennie, Edna 

Esterline, A. C. 

Eylers, Elizabeth H. 
Fabacher, Margaret H. 
Fabregas, Minnie B. 
Farrar, A. (England) 
Farrar, Ralph W. 
Farrell, Gabriel 
Fechheimer, A. Lincoln 
Feeley, Katherine P. 
Feeley, Katherine R. 
Feleciano, Raloh 
Ferrall, John A. 
Fetzer, Mrs. H. C. 
Fickler, Virginia 
Fielding, Mr. and Mrs. J. Burrell 
Finch. Wallace J. 
Finn, Betsy 

Fish, Anna Gardner 
Fitzgerald, Edith 
Fleming, Hazel G. 
Ford, Catherine (Canada) 
Forman, Benjamin 
Forrester, T. C. 

Foss, Bertha M. 
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Foster, Alonzo 
Fowler, Ruth M. 
Fox, Helen 

Fox. Mrs. Thomas F. 
Frampton, Merle E. 
Francis, Alice B. 
Francis, Helen Gerst 
Francis, Henrietta 
Frank, Dorothy R. 
Frank, Mrs. James § 
Frankel, James S. 
Frankenthal, Sybil 
Freck, Phyllis 
Freeman, Bernice \. 
Fulton, Mary E. 
Fusfeld, Irving 

Gage, Mabel Carleton 
Gardner, Helen F. 
Gardner, Sara Dunn 
Gare, Marion W. 
Garfield, Lena G. 
Gay, Dora I. 

Geraci, Anthony E. 
Gibson, Ann M. 
Gibson, Mrs. Persis M. 
Gildea, Marie 
Gillespie, Josephine 
Goldfarb, Elinor M. 
Goldfield, Dora 
Goode, M ary M. 
Gordon, Anne 

Gose, Anna 

Gosling, Pearl O. 
Grady, Elizabeth Bass 
Graef, Dorothy 
eg June 

Gray, Mabel H. 
Green, Beulah 
Green, Mrs. R. E. 
Greenlaw, Joseph M. 
Griffin, La Dora 
Griffiths, Ciwa 
Groht, Mildred A. 
Grosvenor, Ellen 
Grout, Zira R. 
Gruver, Cora E. 
Gruver, Elbert A. 
Haerlin, Katherine C. 
Haigh, Harold B. 
Hahn, Chauncey D. 
Hall, Grace D. 

Hall, Inis B. 

Hall, Percival 
Halsall, Annie 
Hamel, Clara A. 
Hammond, Elizabeth 
Hammond, Marjorie 
Hancock, Frances 
Hansen, Anders (Denmark) 
Hanzelick, Elizabeth 
Harlow, Gertrude S. 
Harrell, Hattie 
Harris, Nathan P. 
Harris, Ruth L. 
Harrison, J. R. (Scotland) 
Hart, Elizabeth ( 
Harvey, Mary J. 
Harwood, Viola 
Haskell, Eldora 
Hatfield, Gertrude 


Hawkinson, Ruth 


Hayes, Ruth 

Hays, Dr. Harold 
Hedrick, Jennie 
Heider, Fritz and Grace 
Heinrichs, Eunice J. 
Hemphill, Mary Sue 
Hemphill, Sue R. 
Hench, Eva A. 
Henderson, Jennie M. 
Hick, Elizabeth 
Highsmith, Lula Belle 
Hilditch, Julia F. 
Hill, Ada Morgan 
Hills, Mrs. Arthur 
Hisey, Nora 

Hobart, Miriam 
Hoeffler, Albertine 
Hoenig, Sig 

Hofheinz, Mrs. Rudolph 
Holliday, Milford W. 
Holt, Ruth 

Hood, Catherine A. 
Howes, Annette S. 
Hudgins, Clarence V. 


Hull, Mr. and Mrs. George 


Humphreys, Evelyn 
Hunt, Ebba Olson 
Hunt, J. Franklin 
Hurd, Mrs. Anna C. 
Huset, Lillian 

Huth, Walter H. 
Hutton, Minnie D. 
Iles, Edmisten W. 
Iles, Ruth M. 

Ilson, N. Emilie 
Iota, Agnes I. 
Irwin, Edwin W. 
Jablonski, Joseph 
Jackson, Mrs. James F. 
Jackson, Marcella 
James, Helen P. 
Jaques, Olive M. 
Jenkins, Evelyn 
Jerman, Fred 
Jesseman, Victoria C. 
Johnson, Clyde W. 
Johnson, Elizabeth Hughes 
Johnson, Elizabeth D.. 
Johnson, Irma 
Johnson, Pauline L. 
Johnston, Marjorie 
Johnstone, Sally 
Joiner, Enfield 
Jonas, Irene C. 
Jones, Anne M. 
Jones, Mabel K. 
Jones, Ralph W. 
Joyce, Anne L. 
Keefe, Mary R. 
Kellogg, Emma 
Kelly, Mary D. 
Kelly, Mrs. S. S. 
Kendall, Edith F. 
Kennedy, Eloise 
Kennedy, Lydia 
Kennedy, Mildred 
Kent, Alice 

Kent, Margaret S. 
Kester, Dorothy 
Key, Elizabeth B. 
King, Mabel M. 
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Kinzie, Cora Elsie 
Kline, Samuel B. 
Kline, Thomas 
Knight, Josephine C. 
Knowles, Alice 
Knowlton, Mary B. 
Kohlman, Dorothy E. 
Kohn, Joseph 
Krieg, Edna R. 
Krallman, Esther D. 
Kramer, Lois F. 
Kufe, Mary R. 
Laird, Margaret 
Lamb, Gladys E. 
Lamug, Raymundo V. 
Lea, Elizabeth H. 
Leard, Archie F. 
Lee, Alice S. 
Lee, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Lee, John J. 

Lee, Louise C. 

Lee, Louise Wilson (Hawaii) 
Le Gore, S. Margaret 
Leonard, Bessie N. 
Levistein, Louis I. 

Lewin, Lucie M. 

Lewis, Sarah E. 

Lietman, Joseph Q. 

Lit, D. Ellis 

Llanes, Elvira 

Lloyd, Marie 

Lloyd, Mildred J. 

Loar, Gillian 

Lombard, Emma Alden 

Lux, Alta M. 

MacDonald, Gertrude 
Macdonald, Jean F. (Canada) 
MacDonald, Mildred G. 
MacDonald, Nellie V. (Canada) 
Machmer, Gretchen B. 
Macnutt, Ena G. 

Macomber, Marianna 
Manning, A. C. 

Manning, Mrs. A. C. 
Manning, Ruth 

Mantzke, Ella 

Marbut, Musa 

Mason, Marie K. 

Mathie, Pauline 

Mays, Ardelle D. 

McAyeal, Margaret 
McCanne, Mary Dunlap 
McCool, Florence 
McCormick, Mrs. Irene 
McDaniel, Nettie 

McKeen, Frances 
McLaughlin, Clayton L. 
MeMurrich, Helen (Canada) 
McQuillan, Ann 

Meacham, Arthur 

Messner, Florence 
Middleton, Irene (Canada) 
Miller, Ada R. 

Miller, Anne Small 

Miller, Arah Harriet 

Miller, Elizabeth W. 

Miller, Elvena 

Miller, Mrs. I. Augusta 
Miller, Lenna Bryant 

Miller, Linda K. 

Miller, Mabel F. 


(Canada) 
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Morrell 
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Miller, Marjorie (Idaho School) 

Miller, Marjorie B. 

Miller, Mrs. Mary Rogers 

Miller, Mrs. Phillip 

Mishra, S. D. (India) 

Mitchell, Mary T. 

Montague, Harriet 

Monumental Printing Company 

Moore, Lucile M. 

Moore, Raymond 

Moran, Agnes 

Morrell, Martha 

Morris, Dorothy M. 

Morris, Thelma L. 

Motley, Susan 

Mueller, Annette 

Mulfinger, Wilhelmina 

Mulholland, Ann M. 

Munger, H. M., 2nd 

Munhall, Elizabeth H. 

Murphy, Anna 

Murphy, Margaret 

Murray, Ethel D. 

Murray, Mildred F. 

Mussman, Madeline 

Nagai, Yawaragi (Japan) 

National Engraving Company 

Nash, Dr. C. Stewart 

Neal, Paul L. 

Neil, Dr. James Hardie 
Zealand) 

Nelson, Jean 

Nelson, Margaret A. 

Nelson, Natalie 

Neuschutz, Mrs. Louise Morgen- 
stern 

New, Mary C. 

Newhart, Dr. and Mrs. Horace 

Newlee, Clara FE. 

New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing 

Nickel, Marion B. 

Nichol, Neil 

Nichols, J. Daniel 

Nicholson, Mrs. W. R. 

Nicol, Mrs. Mildred G. 

Nilsson, N. Maurine 

Nitehie, Elizabeth Helm 

Nofsinger, Dr. C. D. 

Norris, Mrs. James F. 

Northrup, Helen 

Nowlin, Lonise Stuart 

Numbers, F. C., Jr. 

Numbers, Leona P. 

Numbers, Mary E. 

Nyhus, Lois Helen 


(New 


Oaks, Marcene 

O’Brien, Mary I. 

O’Connor, Clarence D. 

Odell, Mrs. Mabel E. 

Oehler, Hannah 

Oehler, Phoebe E. 

O’Hara, Evangeline C. 

O'Hare, Lillian 

Ohringer, Mr. and Mrs. Milton 

Oiesen, Asta 

Oiesen, Marie 

Oliver, Elizabeth C. 

Olson, M. Christine 

O’Neal, Mildred E. 

Oregon School for the Deaf 

Orr, James 

Orr, John P. 

Owens, Sadie I. 

Oxley, Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn 
(England) 

Packard, Mr. and Mrs. B. E. 
(Canada) 

Park, Ruth A. 

P.T.A., Parker School, Chicago 

Parks, Lloyd R. 

Patten, Helen T. 

Patterson, Nina Lee 

Patton, Livingston 

Paxson, Ruth 

Pearson, Marie 

Pearson, Marie L. 

Peck, Anna B. 

Peck, Grace E. 

Perry, Susan L. 

Person, Eirie 

Peterson, Agnes G. 

Petigrow, Mrs. Marie 

Pew, Mary Huntington 

Pickhardt, Mrs. Carl 

Pickhardt, William Paul 

Pitanga, Pirnoya 

Pittenger, Priscilla 

Poore, Mrs. H. T. 

Pope, Alvin E. 

Porter, Fred H. 

Porter, Lenora E. 

Porter, Mrs. Nathan Todd, Jr. 

Portland Day School Parent- 
Teacher Association 

Potter, Adella F. 

Potter, Claudia 

Pouliot, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred A. 

Pratt,- Clara L. 

Probyn, Mary B. 

Proctor, Mrs. J. Worthen 

Proctor, Maggie Neel 


Pugh, Gladys 

Queenan, Leo 

Quinn, Josephine 
Radcliffe, Edith H. 
Ragin, Mary Frances 
Rankin, Mrs. Carl E. 
Rawlings, Emma Hoyt 
Raymond, Lois 

Rea, Myrtle 

Renard, Ella S. 

Ressler, Rhoda M. 

Rice, Katharine B. 
Richards, Edith 
Rierdon, Beatrice (Canada) 
Rissler, Mrs. Ross W. 
Ritchey, Florence R. 
Roberts, Lillian 
Robinson, Lyman B. 
Rolshouse, Theresa 
Rosenstein, Edith N. 
Ross, Daisy N. 

Rowland, Elizabeth H. 
Rowell, Dr. Hugh Grant 
Ruggles, Jennie L. 
Russell, Lillian 
Ruthven, Henrietta 
Ryan, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Ryder, Alma L. 

Rye, Lilly 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
Saks, Mrs. William A. 
Saladino, Rose 
Samuelson, Estelle E. 
Savage, Julia W. 
Sawyer, Mary Esther 
Schaeffer, Beatrice 
Scharmann, Hester 
Schiller, Mrs. F. W. (Cuba) 
Schilling, Alice 
Schlabach, Mrs. K. E. 
Schmidt, Pauline 
Schmitz, Dr. D. A. 
Schoolfield, Lucille D. 
Schrock, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Schurtter, R. F. 
Schultz, Dorothy 
Schwanke, Marie 
Scyster, Margaret 

Scott, Mrs. Nola R. 
Scriver, Helen 

Seik, Thelma 
Serumgard, Inez 

Settles, C. J. 

Shannon, Charles 

Shaw, Helen 

Sheedy, Nancy B. 








GOLDEN BIRTHDAYS 


The Fiftieth Birthdays of the Volta Bureau (June 27, 1937), and the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf (August 26, 1940), 
will be celebrated on June 19, 1940, at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. The 
Golden Birthday Fund will be presented by Gilbert Grosvenor, 11, great grandson 
of the Founder, Alexander Graham Bell, and received by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Honorary President of the Association. 


You are invited to attend the meeting and to participate in the gift. 


SAVOHLYIG NIG1OD 
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Shiels, Katherine H. 
Shoop, Ines B. 

Short, Irene T. 
Shouldice, Bernice 
Silverman, S. Richard 
Silvester, Judith C. 
Sincell, Girlue Wild 
Sister M. Gerard, M. H. 
Sister M. Sylvania, C. S. J. 
Sister Mary Virginia 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Slotnick, Mr. and Mrs. M. M. 
Smillie, Helen 

Smith, Christopher G. 
Smith, C. Virginia 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Earle E. 
Smith, Harriette 

Smith, Helen Ehni 
Smith, Ivan G. 

Smith, Mary Brown R. 
Smith, Mrs. Mathilda W. 
Smith, Wilda A. 
Sorenson, Mrs. Hans 
Spurling, Virginia 
Stanton, John H. 
Stanton, Margaret P. 
Stanton, Mildred B. 
Staples, Anna L. 

Starr, A. L. 

Stauffer, Emma M. 
Steed, J. Lyman 

Stelle, R. Moore 
Stephens, Stella M. 
Sterne, Mrs. Tikvah 
Stetson, R. H. 

Stevens, Mary Anne 
Still, Helen H. 

Story, Arthur K. 

Stott, Charles G. and Company 
Stovall, Sadie 

Stovel, Laura 

Strauch, Genevieve B. 
Streng, Alice 

Stromberg, Claire 

Strong, Elmer E. 


Stroud, Edith 
Swartwood, Ora 
Swenson, Dorothy C. 
Tait, Lilian R. 
Tallman, Mary E. 
Taylor, Harris 
Taylor, Mary E. 
Taylor, Ruth M. 
Teitelbaum, Bernard 
Templeman, May C. 
Thomas, Gertrude Barbour 
(Ningpo, China) 
Thomas, Harold (Ningpo, China) 
Thompson, Georgia 
Thompson, H. L. 
Thompson, Harriet M. 
Thornton, Eugenia 
Tilly, Vivian 
Timberlake, Josephine B. 
Timoney, Mary 
Totman, Marion A. 
Towler, Mary K. 
Trask, Harold 
Triebert, Russell 
Triplett, Luceba M. 
Tubbs, Erin 
Tucker, Helen E. 
Tucker, Walter J. 
Turner, Richard Thorpe 
Upham, Louise 
Upton, Mrs. W. J. 
Van Adestine, Gertrude 
Van Dusen, Kathrine G. 
Van Nest, Mary R. 
Van Orsdall, Nell M. 
Vaughan, Samuel 
Wales, Helen 
Walsh, Margaret Mary 
Ward, Lavilla A. 
Warfield, Ethel 
Warner, Florence 
Warren, Mrs. Bayard 
Watrous, Helen D. 
Weaver, Stella E. 
Webb, Grace D. 
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Webb, Mrs. Ruth K. 
Webster, Mina M. 
Weikert, Beulah M. 
Weil, Mrs. Samuel 
Welch, Mrs. Mary R. 
Welsh, Eugenia 

West, Katherine R. 
Westfall, Lrene 

Weston, Clara H. 
Wheeler, Adelaide P. 
Whitaker, Bessie L. 
White, Mrs. Samuel P. 
Whitman, Otis 

Whitley, Mrs. A. J. 
Wilcox, Rachel M. 
Willhoyte, Fairrie L. 
Williams, Elizabeth K. 
Williams, Ellen Gifford 
Williams, Katharine 
Williams, Marjorie 
Williams, Mary E. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Wilson, Betty J. 

Wilson, Ida H. 
Wilzenski, Bernard 
Wimbish, Maud 
Wimsatt, M. Louise 
Winkler, Pauline K. 
Winston, Matie E. 
Witherspoon, Elizabeth 
Wittet, Beatrice E. 
Woodworth, Marion A. 
Work, Johnita 

Work, Mrs. Margaret 
Wriggle, Elizabeth W. 
Wyckoff, Edith 

Yale, John L. 

Yale, June 

Yowell, Emily Cowan 
Young, Madeleine Carter 
Zellerbach, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Ziegler, Clara M. 
Zimmerman, Elinor C. 
Zinsser, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Zinsser, Mr. and Mrs. William 





I should like to contribute to the 


Golden Birthday Fund. Please put 
my name and message in the Birth- 


VoLTa BuREAUu, 

1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

day Book. 


Name 





Address 
MESSAGE: 
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Alab: 
Bir 
MI 
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Phi 
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155 
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311 
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519 
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worsens Teachers of Lip Reading == 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss MAuMEE Roserts 


1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


Chico 

Miss Hattie L. WittramMs 
193 E. First Ave. 

El Centro 


Mrs. MarcARET S. RADCLIFFE 
561 So. 10th Street 


Pasadena 

Miss Lucy Etta CAsE 
Hotel Green 

San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marte ForscRENE 
1443 Irving Street 
Phone: Montrose 3566 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. Litt1an C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matnuitpa W. SmitH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 
West Hartford 
Miss EvetinaA DuNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenut 
Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss Auice Poo.e 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 


Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. Jutien CuLtumM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 


Mrs. L. A. Moncrier 
Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 
versity Avenue 


Phone: Hyde Park 4400 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Miss Loutse Papou 
150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Atta M. Lux 


1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 


Miss JANE KENNON Scott 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENGLAND ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gisson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Springfield 
Miss Epitu F. Kenpaty 


60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 


Worcester 


Miss Grace LAncpon BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


Mrs. Artuur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


Miss Bessie L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 


Miss Etuet M. Cotsy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. Linpgutst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WitiraM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 


Miss Mata S. WesTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 3171 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Sypit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Nebraska 


Grand Island 

Miss Litt1AN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 
Mrs. HELEN N. WEltss 
247 Harrison Avenue 


Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 

Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 
Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 


20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss Etnet J. TurLeyY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 
Miss MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 

Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 

Miss Respecca A. McKEon 
114 Elm Avenue 

Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss PAuLINE RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etnet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. FrANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Syracuse 


Miss ExizasetH G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 


Utica 

Miss IRENE PURCELL 
135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Martie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Miss Mase V. MITCHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 


1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. SLAcK 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss VircintA NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 
Knoxville 
Mrs. MarcareT L. WASHINGTON 


South College 
Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou TaLtMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 

Miss Louise HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 

Miss Atice I. Putnam 
3610 Milam Street 
Mrs. Lucite P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Miss Estuer H. REEs 
745 S. Sth St., East 
Phone: HY 1129 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Miss JANIE KINNIER 


601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Louise Now in 
Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 


Richmond 

Miss ELIZABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 

Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 
Seattle 
Miss Minnie M. JoHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 

Mrs. Miitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Linian L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg 
Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J, WorceSTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








The Hard of Hearing and the Volta Sis 


eau 


By Harriet Montacue 


seen more than half a century are 

not unmixed joys. The birthdays 
of an organization—if the organization has 
kept alive and moving—are fun. The Volta 
Bureau's birthdays are of considerable in- 
terest to all hard of hearing persons, and 
its records of more than fifty years of ac- 
tivity give the whole history of the move- 
ment in behalf of the hard of hearing in 
this country. As historic documents, they 
are useful and valuable; as a mine of hu- 
man interest, they are indescribably fasci- 
nating. 


B se more of individuals who have 


Alexander Graham Bell 


Hard of hearing persons began to write 
letters to Alexander Graham Bell as soon as 
it became publicly known that he was inter- 
ested in deafness. They wrote to ask him 
about lip reading, about going to college, 
about cures for head noises, about getting 
married or not getting married, about in- 
struments to enable them to hear better, 
about everything imaginable connected 
with deafness. He answered every letter 
carefully. painstakingly, often at great 
length; and some of his correspondence 
would cause a quiet chuckle if the reader 
were not at the same time astounded at the 
amount of trouble a busy man would take 
to help persons unknown to him. For in- 
stance, a young girl who had never even 
seen him wrote to ask about a hard of hear- 
ing man in whom she was interested, and 
who claimed an acquaintance with Dr. Bell. 
Dr. Bell remembered Mr. A. only hazily, 
but he wrote all around to find out about 
him—whether Mr. A. paid his debts, and if 
not, why not, how he was employed, and 
whether he was the sort of person a “re- 
fined young lady” could trust. This, in the 
midst of arrangements for a banquet to be 


given Marconi, and an immense correspon- 
dence concerning two international con- 
gresses of scientists he was to attend as 
delegate! 

Some of the hard of hearing were very 
grateful for what Dr. Bell did for them; 
others were not; but a surprising number 
took an immediate interest in the organiza- 
tion he founded. They realized that many 
of its aims were parallel to their own as 
individuals and the reports of its early 
meetings offer graphic illustrations of the 
effort the hard of hearing began to take. 
long, long ago, in helping themselves and 
helping other people who had the same 
problems. It is possible to run through old 
letters and reports and compile a chronol- 
ogy that touches on all the interests of the 
hard of hearing today: lip reading, hearing 
aids, hearing tests of school children, voca- 
tional adjustment of adults—all topics of as 
vital interest fifty or sixty years ago as 
they are now. 


1874—Lip Reading 


At the very first Convention of Articula- 
tion Teachers, called by Mr. Bell at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1874, a Mr. Chamber- 
lain of Marblehead “addressed the audience 
by word of mouth”—no mean feat in those 
days, for he had lost his hearing in child- 
hood and had been sent to a school for the 
deaf to learn signs.—‘‘He would as a nat- 
ural sequence,’ states the report of the 
meeting, “have lost his speech also, had it 
not been his good fortune to have parents 
who appreciated its value and used per- 
sistent efforts to make him use his vocal 
organs.” He had taught himself to read 
the lips, “the idea of its practicability 
having been suggested to him when a boy. 
by his incidentally thinking, while watch- 
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ing the lips of one person talking to an- 
other, that he understood something which 
was said. . . . He had given great attention 
to the art of lip reading, and would be 
happy if he could be of assistance to teach- 
ers in instructing others. He had derived 
great benefit from studying the motions of 
his own lips in a mirror, and he recom- 
mended teachers to make a note of this as 
a valuable assistance. . . . Having accus- 
tomed his eye to the motion of the mouth, 
he would experiment in the home circle. 
and afterwards with strangers. He had 
made such progress that he was able to 
transact nearly all his business without re- 
course to artificial means of communica- 
tion, and he understood, quite generally, 
what was said to him.” 

This was sixty-six years ago, and yet this 
self-taught gentleman outlined pretty ex- 
actly the successive steps of acquiring lip 
reading which are experienced by a pupil 
in the most advanced school of lip reading 
today. 

At this same Worcester meeting, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell confessed that when he 
first came to the United States he was a 
“disbeliever in the possibility of lip read- 
ing.” since “the more he had studied the 
mechanism of speech, the more incompre- 
hensible had the art appeared. He had, 
however, met with too many persons who 
possessed the power of reading speech by 
the eye to doubt the practicability of the 
art.” 

He recognized, he said, that his theory 
was at fault, and he had investigated the 
subject to determine, if possible, in what 
the feasibility of lip reading consisted. He 
had found it necessary to coin some new 
words and to attach new significance to old 
ones. The word homonym he applied to 
words that appeared alike to the eye of a 
lip reader. The word homophone he ap- 
plied to words that sounded alike. He gave 
as examples of what he called homonyms: 

Many, penny, petty, Betty 

Did, didn’t, knit, dinner, tint, dint 

Examples of homophones were: 

Wood, would 


Rain, rein, reign 
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Later, he used the word homophene in- 
stead of homonym, and, with characteristic 
energy, he proceeded to compile a list of 
5,000 homophenes. 

When he opened his “School of Vocal 
Physiology” at 18 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mr. Bell advertised that he was prepared to 
give instruction in “Lip reading, or the art 
of understanding speech by watching the 
mouth, including practical methods of 
teaching the art to those who are deaf.” 


1884—The Hard of Hearing Child 


At the Convention of Articulation Teach- 
ers of the Deaf held in New York in 1884, 
the hard of hearing child was the subject 
of the hour. He was not called hard of 
hearing, being designated as “‘semi-deaf,” 
but it was recognized that his education 
should proceed on very different lines from 
that of the child who did not hear at all. 
Speech improvement, the development of 
residual hearing, the use of hearing aids, 
were discussed in great detail. Mr. Gilles- 
pie, of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
expressed the opinion of the more advanced 
educators when he said, 

“These semi-deaf children do not hear 
enough to be educated in the public 
schools; they have too much hearing to be 
lost by being instructed with those who 
have no hearing. Schools intermediate be- 
tween the public schools and schools for 
the deaf should be organized. My plan for 
them would be the establishment of aural 
and oral branches in connection with our 
present institutions and under their man- 
agement, but separate from them... . The 
sooner these children are made to rely on 
hearing and lip reading, the more rapid 
will be their progress.” 

An instrument called the “audiometre” 
was described, “an electrical apparatus 
graded from zero to 200, and by making 
and breaking the connection the current is 
heard in the ear.” This was known as Prof. 
Hughes’ audiometre, and Mr. Bell remarked 
that he himself had “an instrument of that 
kind” with which he was making experi- 
ments. 

It is a great pity that so much of the in- 
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ventor’s energy and attention just then was 
usurped by the lawsuits incident to his 
claim on the telephone patent, or the group 
audiometer might have appeared in prac- 
tical form a good deal soon than it did. 


1894—The First Conference of 
Speech Readers 


In 1890, the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf was founded. When the new organi- 
zation had its fourth summer meeting at 
Chautauqua in 1894, there was a long ses- 
sion devoted entirely to lip reading. Many 
hard of hearing persons were present, and 
several expounded their theories from the 
platform. It was at this meeting that Mrs. 
Bell read her famous paper on “The Subtile 
Art,” which was later to appear in the At- 
lantic Monthly and be reprinted around the 
world in many different languages. 

A gentleman named Mr. Eddy, who had 
lost his hearing at the age of 29, had prac- 
ticed various ways of learning lip reading, 
and had decided for himself that the best 
way was to have someone read to him pas- 
sages from a newspaper which he had previ- 
ously read. 

“The one thing necessary to be a good 
lip reader,” he remarked, “is constant prac- 
tice. That is, I believe, all that is needed 
except cheek enough to force one’s self a 
little forward when among hearing friends. 
... LT rely upon lip reading in my business 
entirely, and believe I can and do attend to 
the duties that devolve upon me as a book 
keeper in the Cayuga Savings Bank as well 
as a hearing person could, and the fact that 
my salary has been increased twice since 
my hearing left me would indicate that the 
bank management held the same opinion.” 

Among the hard of hearing adults who 
discussed their lip reading experiences at 
this meeting were the headmaster of a fa- 
mous preparatory school for boys; the pro- 
prietor of a steam laundry; a steamship 
ticket agent; an engraver; and _ several 
housewives who mentioned how lip reading 
facilitated their shopping. One gentleman 
remarked: 

“IT have noticed a great change in Phila- 
delphia of late. A few years ago. if I were 
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addressed by a stranger and said that | 
was deaf, he would, nine times out of ten, 
bend over and shout in my ear, and the 
tenth time he would turn and walk away. 
Now, in many instances, he will, without 
any suggestion from me, straighten up, 
push back his moustache, if he has one, 
and repeat deliberately and distinctly. This 
is probably the result of the frequent news- 
paper articles describing the work of the 
Association and of oral schools for the deaf. 
That this education of the public should 
continue is very desirable.” 


1900—The Hard of Hearing in the 


Association Review 


The Association continued to educate the 
public, and when it began to publish a 
magazine, the Association Review, hard of 
hearing persons contributed articles. As 
early as 1901, there ran through successive 
numbers a prolonged argument concerning 
the social relations between the hard of 
hearing and the normally hearing—whether 
the success or lack of it achieved in such 
relations depended on the hard of hearing 
themselves or on the tolerance and sym- 
pathy of the world at large. One writer 
maintained that the deaf (“the hard of 
hearing,” as Dr. Taylor always says, had 
not then been invented) carry chips on 
their shoulders. Another declared that 
certain lip readers can move “in general so- 
ciety. They are used to hearing society. 

With them, their deafness is a sealed 
subject, and their lives are closely linked 
with that of the hearing world.” 

There was also an argument about the 
problem of marriage between lip readers 
and normally hearing persons — not from 
the point of view of genetics, but from the 
viewpoint of individual happiness. That 
argument is still going on in much the 
same language that was being used in 


1900. 
1903—Public School Hearing Tests 


Edward B. Nitchie began writing for 
the Association Review in 1903, and there- 
after his articles appeared with increasing 
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frequency. In December of that year, he 
contributed an article called “An Educa- 
tional Neglect,” in which he deplored the 
lack of attention paid to the hearing of 
public school children, and outlined the 
results of a questionnaire he had sent out 
to public school authorities of the first 
twenty-five cities in population in the 
United States. The questions were: 

Is the hearing of the school children tested? 

How often? 

What per cent of the children are found de- 
fective in one or both ears? 

What is done in the way of seating to help 
those found to have defective hearing? With 
what results? 

What, if anything, is done in the way of 
instruction in lip reading to help such chil- 


dren? With what results? 


Eight cities replied in the affirmative to 
the first question, but most of them stated 
that the medical examiner tested the hear- 
ing of “such children as attracted the at- 
tention of the teacher.” 

“Chicago,” states the article, “bears the 
palm for work that has been done to dis- 
cover and help all defective pupils. .. . 
The test for ear defects is made by an 
experienced examiner, using Prof. Sea- 
shore’s invention, the audiometer.” 

The article is as clear a presentation as 
could be found today of the difficulties 
experienced by a child with defective hear- 
ing, and of the small attention the au- 
thorities were paying to such difficulties. 

Mr. Nitchie began to use the Association 
Review as an advertising medium as early 
as 1903, when his first book, “Self Instruc- 
tion in Lip Reading,” was published. 

In 1909, a long article about Miss Mar- 
tha E. Bruhn’s School of Lip Reading in 
Boston appeared, the author voicing her en- 
thusiasm over the achievements of the lip 
readers she saw there, and the compara- 
tive ease and simplicity of the method of 
instruction used. 

It is only when running through these 
old magazines that the worker of today is 
able to understand how much spade work 
was done in the past to prepare the ground 
for the more impressive growth visible 
now. We still see an appalling lot to be 
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done, but if these pioneers had not tilled 
the field we would not be as far along as 
we are. 


1910—tThe Volta Review 


In 1910, the Association Review, which 
had been issued five times a year, and 
had been entirely a professional organ, 
became a monthly, the Vota REviEw, and 
its field was expanded. The hard of hear- 
ing began to appear in its pages more 
and more, their favorite subjects being 
lip reading and the psychological adjust- 
ment of persons who were losing their 
hearing. Articles on “The Spiritual Side 
of Lip Reading,” “The Psychology of Lip 
Reading,” “The Detective Possibilities of 
Lip Reading,” “What an Adult Should Do 
to Acquire Lip Reading,” were read and 
pondered, and people wrote letters to the 
editor about them. 

When Mr. Fred DeLand came to the 
Volta Bureau in 1913, he immediately be- 
came interested in the hard of hearing, so 
much so that their interests threatened to 
swamp the magazine. He encouraged hard 
of hearing persons to write to the Volta 
Bureau with their problems and he went 
out of his way to help teachers of lip 
reading especially, in any manner that 
he could. 

One day Dr. Bell, who, no matter where 
he was, read every issue of the VoLtTa 
REVIEW minutely, wrote Mr. DeLand, “A 
discussion on the subject of what an adult 
should do to acquire the art of speech 
reading would be of great interest. Dis- 
cussion, discussion, discussion is what is 
wanted to impart live interest to the VoLTA 
Review.” Whether or not this was the im- 
petus, a live argument on this topic was 
begun, all the teachers of lip reading jump- 
ing into the fray to combat Jerry Albert 
Pierce, who maintained that the experience 
system was the only one by which to learn. 
Mr. Pierce was an expert lip reader, hav- 
ing practiced the art since he was ten, and 
he did not believe it needed to be taught. 
But Martha E. Bruhn, Gertrude Torrey, 
Grace Wadleigh, Kathleen Geddes, Louise 
Morgenstern and Louise Howell ganged up 
on him to prove the contrary. The discus- 
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sion raged for a year or more, and was 
enlivening and enlightening to everyone 
concerned, Mr. Pierce included. 

To a young girl who wrote Dr. Bell that 
she had difficulty in learning to read lips, 
Dr. Bell replied, “Please write freely to 
Mr. DeLand. He is the most competent 
person in American to tell you all about 
lip reading and where to get instruction 
in that art.” 

This was probably true, for, whereas 
in 1913 there were only three schools of 
lip reading—Mr. Nitchie’s, Miss Bruhn’s, 
and that of Miss Mary Dugane, in New 
York—by 1917 forty-eight schools of lip 
reading for adults, located in twenty-three 
states, were being advertised in the VoLTA 
Review, and Mr. DeLand was in close 
touch with all of them. 


1920—The Friendly Corner 

In October, 1920, there appeared in the 
Votta REVIEW an anonymous letter, one 
paragraph of which ran, “We all know how 
the Vota Review has helped us, with its 
splendid theses and inspiring testimonials, 
on that problem with which we are all con- 
cerned. I wondered if the editor would 
let me have a page that would belong to 
all of us—a page on which we could ask 
each other questions and air our opinions, 
and give to one another the little things 
that have made the day seem brighter.” 

The editor gladly gave the page, and it 
was an immediate success, so the Friendly 
Corner was presently filling two pages, and 
then three and four. Gay letters and sad 
revealed courageous life stories and tragic 





ones. Practical helps were exchanged. The 
editor had plenty of sympathy, but she 
liked fun, too, and she encouraged other 
people to have fun. The Friendly Corner 
was immensely popular from the start, and 
from this informal, personal exchange of 
letters grew the Everywhere League, a cor- 
respondence club of five hundred mem- 
important branch of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
The Friendly Lady was always anonymous; 
but now, after all these years, it may be 
said that she was Winnifred Washburn. 
afterwards Mrs. Raymond Mileham, who 


hers, now an 
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was also the first paid employee of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. When Mrs. Mile- 
ham left the Volta Bureau, her mantle as 
first field secretary of the new-formed 
“Federation” fell upon Miss Betty Wright, 
who had come to the Volta Bureau to work 
just a year or two before. 

Miss Wright was busy with field work, 
and a government worker who was hard of 
hearing and had recently become faintly 
interested in the VoLTA REVIEW was asked 
to take over the Friendly Corner in her off 
time. She wrote the letters in the evenings, 
teaching herself typewriting by this means; 
and she became so interested that she gave 
up her government job and came to the 
Volta Bureau to be the Friendly Lady. 
She continued to edit the Friendly Corner 
for ten years, and became equally well 
known by her other name, which is Laura 
Stovel. 


1930—The Auditory Outlook 


In the rapid growth of the “Federation,” 
now the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, those early beginnings, when 
the Volta Bureau and the Vo_ta REVIEW 
fostered the first young shoots of organi- 
zation, are often forgotten, but their his- 
tory can be traced in the pages of the 
Votta Review. In 1930, the Votta Re- 
VIEW became two magazines, one devoted 
entirely to the interests of parents and 
teachers of deaf children; the other, the 
AupITORY OUTLOOK, to the interests of 
the hard of hearing. After three years, the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing decided to issue its own publication. 
devoted entirely to organization work. The 
Volta Bureau continued the AvupIToRY 
OuTLOOK for a year as a separate maga- 
zine dealing with the problems of the hard 
of hearing as individuals. In 1934 the two 
monthlies were merged again. and the 
Voita Review now serves three principal 
groups: hard of hearing persons; teach- 
ers of the deaf and parents of deaf chil- 
dren. 

More and more, with the invention of 
hearing aids, and the improved instruction 
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of the deaf, it is becoming difficult to sepa- 
rate the “hard of hearing” and the “deaf” 
no matter how hard we try. At opposite 
ends of the line, of course, the differentia- 
tion is plain; but in the middle the two 
groups merge, and it is just as well that 
they have one periodical that helps them 
to voice and understand the problems com- 
mon to both. 


1940—Molly Mather’s Mailbox 


Now we are getting down to recent his- 
tory, and this story is all too long anyhow. 
It has covered a long stretch of birthdays, 
reaching past the fiftieth—for the Volta 
Bureau was born in 1887. But as we said 
at the start, birthdays are fun only if the 
organization is still alive and moving, so 
we might end this chronicle with a little 
forecast. 

Hard of hearing people were writing to 
the Volta Bureau in 1887 with their prob- 
lems, and they are still writing to the Volta 
Bureau with their problems in 1940. For 
a long time the editor of the Vota REVIEW 
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has felt that the hard of hearing should 
have more innings in the magazine, and 
beginning with the July issue, they will. 
A new department, Molly Mather’s Mail- 
box, will come into being. A new writer 
and editorial assistant will answer letters 
of the hard of hearing, and perhaps pub- 
lish some of them. Just now it is not 
possible to tell all about Molly Mather, 
but she is a live person, and she knows 
a whole lot about being hard of hearing. 


One of the hard of hearing friends of 
the Volta Bureau who recently contributed 
to the Birthday Fund, wrote, 

“It is many years since I first read a 
copy of the Votta Review, which acci- 
dentally fell into my hands. I have been 
a life member now for a long time, and I 
still look forward to the visits of the maga- 
zine. 

We hope that all our old friends will 
continue to look forward to the visits of the 
Vota Review, and that they will like our 
new friend, Molly Mather. 





MY OLD FASHIONED SOUTHERN GARDEN 


BY ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 


I have a levely garden 

Please come and walk with me 

We'll breathe the scent of old time flowers 
And view my camphor tree. 


I like my periwinkles, 

The bravest flowers I know. 

They aren’t afraid of the tall bamboo; 
They smile and nod and grow. 


My jasmine bloomed this morning— 
Can you smell the sweet perfume? 
The arbor where my pink vine grows 
Is like a tiny room. 


The flowers in wooden buckets 

Along the pebble walk 

Are friends I know and love to see— 
I almost hear them talk. 


Climbing on that trellis 

My gay pink rambler rose. 
There about the royal palms 
My wild fern grows. 


The hedges? That’s lantana— 
Verbena of the wild. 
Lantana is my special joy; 
Lantana is my child. 


Crepe myrtle by the house there, 
And coleus in the shade; 
The chinaberry by the fence— 
My garden that I made! 


I’m glad you’ve seen my garden 

And smelled its fragrance, too. 

My garden’s just a dream, you know, 
That some day will come true. 
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| New Members of Our Advisory Council 
bags HE Votta Review takes pleasure in introduc- 

we: ing to its readers the three most recently elect- 

- ed members of the Association’s Advisory 

ub- 
































Council: Mr. John J. Lee, of Wayne University, 
we Detroit; Miss Martha E. Bruhn, of the Muller-Walle 


ner, School of Lip Reading, Boston; and Dr. G. Oscar 
— Russell, of Ohio State University. 
ng Mr. Lee was elected to the Advisory Council in 
"of January, 1938. He was on the faculty of the Asso- 
ted ciation’s summer school at Wayne University in 
1938, and a speaker at the summer meeting held in 
1a Detroit that year. He is general adviser in the De- 
cel- partment of Special Education, of the College of 
cen Education at Wayne. 
d J Miss Bruhn has been for almost forty years one 
ga- of the leading exponents 
of advanced methods of JOHN J. LEE 
will teaching lip reading to 
the adults. Her school in 
our Boston has turned out Dr. Russell is profes- 


sor of phonetics and di- 
rector of the speech 
clinic and _ phonetics 
laboratory at Ohio State 
University. He is also 
editor of the Journal 
of Speech Disorders, a 
quarterly devoted to 
problems of speech cor- 


hundreds of graduates 
and normal graduates. 
She has also adapted her 
method to the needs of 
children and has trained 
many teachers of the 
deaf in the system she 
evolved. Her text books 
and books of practice 


; ‘ rection. =, parious 
material are widely used. At variou 


times he studied at 
Brigham Young Univer- 
MARTHA E. BRUHN sity, and the universities 
of Berlin, Koenigsberg, 
Paris, Lyons, Madrid, and Vienna. He took his 
M.A. and Ph.D. at Columbia, where he was for a 
time assistant professor of phonetics. In 1924, he 
was director of the summer school at the University 
of Mexico. He has been at Ohio State University 
since 1925. 

Dr. Russell is a pioneer in the use of X-rays in 
speech analysis, and is the author of several works 
on X-ray studies of the speech of both the deaf and 
the normally hearing. He has also pioneered in 
the teaching of lip reading by means of motion pic- 
tures, the method of “visual hearing” which has 
been used for some years at Ohio State University. 


G. OSCAR RUSSELL 
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Case History 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ney’s office at noon with a not-too- 
much suppressed air of excitement. 

“Why weren’t you at the Chapter meet- 
ing last night?” he asked. 

“T had a cold—just starting—and went 
right home, drank orange juice and went to 
bed,” she explained. “Nothing like that 
treatment to stop a cold—which is why I’m 
up and around today.” 

“T don’t have to pay for that advice, do 
1?” asked Fred. “It sounds a good bit like 
Dr. Shelly. It—never mind! I'll say no 
more about it, but get down to brass tacks. 
I came over to tell you about a most inter- 
esting woman | met at the Chapter rooms 
last night—an out-of-town woman—lI think 
she said from Trenton; a Mrs. Case—” 

Betty started up. 

“Miss Case!” she cried. “Oh, I’m sorry 
I missed her. Is she still in town?” 

“IT think not,” said Fred. “But, anyway, 
you're wrong. This wasn’t Miss Case; it 
was a widder lady—a Mrs. Case. And the 
fact that she is a widow led up to the most 
interesting conversation about jobs—be- 
cause she got a job for herself without 
even asking for help from any employment 
manager, vocational adviser or rehabilita- 
tion expert. Laugh that off!” 

“Oh, we don’t consider ourselves indis- 
pensable,” protested Betty. “And if you 
think I’d be hurt if 92 percent of my clients 
would go out and find jobs for themselves, 
you are very much mistaken. It’s no fun 
at all, realizing that most of them are wait- 
ing for me to take them by the hand and 
lead them to the doorway of the eager em- 
But tell me about Mrs. Case and 


| ‘RED BISHOP came into Betty Kin- 


ployer. 
her job.” 
“That’s just what I came here to do,” 
protested Fred. “But you started giving 
me medical advice—Well, it began when I 
was introduced as President of the Chapter, 
and she asked about the difficulty we had 
in placing hard of hearing persons in jobs. 


She went on to express the opinion that 
very often the solution could be found in 
having the worker create the job for him- 
self. I told her to give me the details and 
I'd be glad to pass them along to our em- 
ployment manager.” 

“That’s the spirit!” applauded Betty. “T 
do hope you will be willing to run for a 
third term as President.” 

“Not if I am perfectly sober,” declared 
Fred. “Anyway, Mrs. Case told me that she 
is the widow of an advertising man who 
left little but his insurance, so she had to 
find a job promptly. She had been his 
private secretary before she married him 
and so had a good business training, but 
she had been out of the business world ten 
years, and anyhow she felt that her hearing 
was too much impaired to permit her to 
take up secretarial work again. So she sat 
down and analyzed the situation. As she 
explained it, she knew her husband would 
never start writing an advertisement until 
he learned all he could about the product 
he was supposed to sell. Well, her product 
was her personal service. She had to learn 
all she could about that before she tried to 
sell it to the public. Starting with the be- 
lief that clerical work was undesirable for 
her, She considered what else she could do. 
She—I’m giving you the story in her own 
words as nearly as | can—” 

“You are doing quite well,” Betty as- 
sured him. “Can’t you see how eagerly | 
am waiting for the next installment of your 
serial?” 

“What did she have to sell in the way of 
service?” went on Fred. “That was her 
question—not mine. And it came to her 
that the thing she did best—at last the 
work that had won most praise for her— 
was with needle and thread. Not fancy 
work, but plain every day sewing. Yes, it 
was the way she could darn socks and re- 
pair shirts that had led Mr. Case to refer 
to her time and again as a treasure. You 
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see, she could not only make or alter her 
own clothes, but she was a wizard in keep- 
ing her husband’s apparel in first-class con- 
dition—and stretching out indefinitely its 
career of usefulness. She knew how to 
turn cuffs on shirts, you understand, or re- 
verse collars. She could even revamp top 
coats and make them do double service. 
And as for darning socks—just child’s play 
for her!” 

“I hope you talked her into knitting a 
pair or so for you,” said Betty. “Or maybe 
it was a necktie she promised to knit? I 
don’t see many of those knitted ties any- 
more. but I think they are very handsome.” 

“Oh, I didn’t discuss my own problems,” 
declared Fred. “I was too much interested 
in getting her story. Well, she went down 
to the office building where her husband 
had worked—it seems it is one of the big- 
gest in Trenton—if that’s where it is?— 
and there are a thousand or so men em- 
ployed there. She went to a beauty parlor 
in the building and obtained office space. 
Then she went out and had some cards 
printed with her name and a slogan: ‘I 
give life to your favorite shirt.’ Next day 
she came down bright and early—and I 
mean bright—with one of her husband’s 
renovated shirts and maybe a pair of socks; 
I don’t know about the socks. But she had 
the shirt. And she took it around from 
office to office explaining how she had 
turned the cuffs and reversed the collar— 
and doubled the wear of the garment. Had 
the gentleman opposite her a favorite shirt 
he had decided to throw away because the 
cuffs were frayed or the collar turned into 
asaw? Why do that and invest four dol- 
lars in a new shirt, when she could make 
his old favorite practically as good as new 
for, say, a dollar? Well, she said 11 men 
decided to let her try. Two of them gave 
her imported shirts they had bought in Lon- 
don. The shirts originally cost $8 each 
and she renewed them for two dollars. For 
six years she has been making a comfort- 
able living in that one office building and 
now has a list of several hundred custom- 
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ers. 
“The spunk of her!” cried Betty, de- 
lighted. 
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“All women are like that—pushed to the 
wall,” insisted Fred, gallantly. “It’s their 
intuition—a much finer thing than intel- 
ligence or courage. So that was it—making 
shirts over like new for fifty cents, or a 
dollar.” 

“If she’s still around, I must get her to 
shorten my skirts for me,” said Betty. “I'd 
save lots and lots of money—maybe.” 

“Don’t stop at just having them short- 
ened,” urged Fred. “Get her to reverse them 
as she does the collars and cuffs—you 
know, turn them inside out. She turned 
an imported overcoat worth $150, and 
made practically a new coat out of it for 
$25. As the late Mr. Longfellow might 
say: 

‘She, to get the outside inside 

Puts the inside skin side outside; 

She, to get the cold side outside, 

Puts the warm side fur side inside. 

That’s why she puts the outside inside, 

Why she puts the inside outside.’ 
and so on. “Thar’s gold in them thar hills.’ ” 

“Her plan is certainly quite practical,” 
declared Betty. “I’m sure we have several 
women who might be able to make some- 
thing of an undertaking of that sort. It’s 
getting the orders that would bother them, 
though; they hate to solicit orders.” 

“Even if they don’t know enough men 
personally to interview about such work,” 
suggested Fred, “surely they have friends 
or relatives who would be willing to go 
with them—or even act as agents for them 
— if they can do the work. It isn’t as if 
one expected to build up a large business— 
it’s just to make a comfortable income; and 
be able to come and go about as one 
pleases.” 

“That’s right,” nodded Betty. “Most 
middle aged women are not interested in 
building up a big business with assist- 
ants—” 

“What do you know about that!” ex- 
claimed Fred, snapping his fingers. “I 
completely forgot about that—she does 
have an assistant. There’s a men’s fur- 
nishing store on the ground floor of the 
building and when the proprietor learned 
about her work he gave her the job of 
altering shirts and trousers for his store; 
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you know, she chops off the sleeves of on the ground. But she found that quite 
shirts for the men with short arms, and often this was emergency work—the cus- 
snips off a yard or so from the trouser legs tomer wanted it done while he waited. So 
to keep sawed-off men from trailing them (Continued on page 393) 
INTERMEZZO FOR AN UNFINISHED SYMPHONY f 
By THEODORE ORDMAN 
qu 
Then arrived at the awesome cave of silence, pe 
Where never cadence was, nor rhythmic song, tic 
Nor howl of hound, nor chirp, nor caw of crow, Th 
But only stillness and the deep of stillness ter 
As far as ear could reach, and in my mind. ph 
m 
Where din was not, nor roar, nor blare, nor boom, re 
Where no drum beat, no chant, no serenade, in 
Nor yodel borne upon the wind to call bo 
Me back from wandering. Whence | wailed in grief, sO 
Seeking in vain the melodies | had loved in: 
7 
Where they had blown among the soulless winds wi 
And gone as soon as heard, and not returned, . 
Their measures lost to my remembrance. ci: 
Bereft at the cruel ledge of muteness, “y 
In a silent tomb that was tomb-like always. al 
or 
Then beat my head against the death-like hush co 
Til memory brought back a time more bright m 
With sweet, sweet harmony: a violin’s notes, th 
The harp, the lyre, the flute, the horn, the drum, of 
And harked until grown tremulous with joy, 
of 
Seeking in all that flood of symphony Tl 
One aria, one the clearest, one the finest, fo 
One resonance, one tone, one air, one song, in 
One voice the dearest, one trill, one hymn, one strain, m 
One waltz, one dance of joyousness, one theme; wi 
th 
But still no intonation came, no flood, m 
No sounding thing save thoughts of euphony; pl 
No voice sweeter than the rest, no air, pt 
But only grieving at the thrust to silence, ef 
And mournfulness that riven were fact and wish. ce 
Is 
Whatever Gods may be! Arbiters! of 
Man’s hope, triumph or defeat! Man’s Destiny! pl 
Having heard at length my late lament, 
Hear, too, within your realm a pledge: pl 
Encaved by silence, I will st1Lu be heard!” te 
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A Lip Reading Procedure for Adults 


By Emit Froescue.s, M.D. 


ARD of hearing or totally deaf per- 
H sons face many difficulties when 
learning lipreading. They are re- 
quired to learn a new alphabet with various 
peculiarities. Spoken letters are not sta- 
tionary as in written or printed words. 
They move. Therefore, the individual let- 
ters which we show the pupils on the 
phonetic chart (that is, the diagrams of 
mouth positions), usually are not visibly 
recognizable in speech. Since every sound 
in fleeting speech is influenced by its neigh- 
bors, the variability is enormous. Again, 
some mouth positions are ambiguous. For 
instance, closure of the lips may mean “p,” 
“b,” or “m;” touching the upper incisors 
with the tip of the tongue may mean “t,” 
“d,” or “n,” and touching the upper in- 
cisors with the lower lip may mean “f” or 
“vy,” and, too, some letters are not seen at 
all or seen only by chance; as “k,” “g,” 
or “ng.” Probably the greatest difficulty 
consists in the necessity of formulating the 
meaning of the ambiguous sounds, and, in 
the case of the unseen sounds, the meaning 
of the word from other parts of the phrase. 
It is hard for the pupil to consider all 
of these difficulties from the beginning. 
There exist very few words which are not 
formed at least partly by ambiguous and 
invisible sounds. That is why the pupil 
must use his combining faculty as soon as 
we begin to teach him words. To diminish 
these outstanding difficulties I devised a 
method which does not emphasize all these 
processes simultaneously. We know that 
pupils cannot use this lipreading alphabet 
effectively unless they have the ability of 
combining the sounds. However, there ex- 
ists the possibility of training the faculty 
of combination with an entirely new al- 
phabet. 
I eliminate in the beginning all mouth 
pictures which have only one meaning and 
teach only the ambiguous ones, using the 


following signs, illustrated by drawings. 

The first sign symbolizes the closure of 
the lips for p, b, and m, the second the 
touching of the upper incisors with the 
tip of the tongue for ¢, d, and n, and the 
third touching the upper incisors with the 
lower lip for f and v. For all the other 
sounds I use the Roman letters in this stage 
of the course of lessons. Then I begin to 
write words and phrases substituting every 
p, 6 and m by the first sign, ¢, d and n by 
the second, and f and v by the third sign. 

In this way the pupil learns the meaning 
of the ambiguous signs by combination and 
practices this faculty with a small number 
of new letters. He is advised to spend five 
minutes three or four times a day copying 
some lines from a newspaper, using the 
three signs mentioned. After a couple of 
days one can progress to the next step. A 
mouth position which cannot be perceived 
usually is substituted in our exercises by 
a free space between two letters. For in- 
stance, the word eager is written as “ea er” 
and the word lock as “lo.” The signs for 
the ambiguous sounds are used also in this 
stage of the training process. When the 
pupil shows a remarkable progress in his 
faculty of combining, I show and explain 
to him the other positions of the mouth 
in speech. This simplification of the pu- 
pil’s task seems to produce in many cases 
quicker results than the traditional method 
which includes general co-ordination of all 
the faculties simultaneously. 

I introduced this method in Vienna five 
years ago in my department of the Uni- 
versity Clinic for Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Diseases. Here we had used the older 
methods about twenty years and so I had 
opportunity to compare the new method 
with the others. I found that the method 
here reported helps appreciably in cases 
which had very great difficulty in learning 
lipreading in the old way. 
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On Being Twenty-One 


By EvizaABeTH SturpDIvANT’s Constant COMPANION 


Y twenty-first anniversary passed 
M very quietly. There were no pres- 

ents, no parties, no good wishes 
of “Many Happy Returns of the Day,” no 
“Happy-Birthday-to-You” songs, not a 
single, solitary congratulation of any sort. 
Indeed, there was probably only one person 
among the hundred and thirty millions or 
so of people in this country who knew I 
was supposed to have an anniversary. Yet 
these have been eventful years for me, and 
for the millions of other members of my 
family. As I have never spoken up be- 
fore, it seems to me only fitting that I 
should now write a bread-and-butter let- 
ter to my unwilling hostess of these past 
twenty-odd years. 

I may as well confess at once that, in 
spite of my anniversary and my twenty- 
one years, I am not an individual. I have 
identity only through this hostess of mine, 
and yet, as I said, I belong to a large 
family, all of whom have the same name. 
That name is Hearing Loss. A little over 
twenty-one years ago, I moved in quite 
unasked, unsought and unwanted on a 
young college sophomore just as she was 
hopefully beginning to find herself in her 
violin playing. I have been her more or 
less constant companion ever since. At 
first we were enemies; but now she tol- 
erates me genially, almost seems to like 
me at times, though, in all truth, I must 
say I have never heard her say she was 
glad I chose to live with her. 


We Finish College 


We finished college and I even let her 
go on for about eight years without too 
close supervision on my part. I often 
wonder whether she was really any hap- 
pier in those years when I was not too 
demanding in my claims upon her. 

Then she decided she would like to 
help others get along better with members 
of my family, since we seem to have no 
discretion whatever about whom we shall 


honor with ‘our presence—or choose as 
our victims. So she and I went to Boston 
one summer and had a normal course in 
lip reading with a very splendid teacher. 
I was rather disappointed that she did ab- 
solutely nothing with this normal course. 
I realized that here was a problem. She 
needed to feel my presence more. 


We Study Lip Reading 

Next, she surprised me by wanting to 
go to New York to take another normal 
course in lip reading. At least that was 
her excuse for going. What she really 
wanted was the excitement of New York 
and a chance to get away from herself. 
She had to take me along, but on the 
whole I must say that she paid scant at- 
tention to me. As far as she was con- 
cerned, I might just as well not have ex- 
isted. She had a grand time in New York, 
no mistake about that. And well, it was 
not so bad for me, either. I saw lots of 
my family in those days. And she seemed 
to like me better when she saw how numet- 
ous some branches of my family were, 
and how attractive were some of the folks 
with whom they lived. We really got along 
beautifully there in New York, what with 
her having to see so much of my family’s 
effect on other lives besides her own. Most 
of the time she seemed not to mind me at 
all. But, as I said, I was not bothering 
her except intermittently during those years. 

After we left New York, again to my 
dismay, for I really like being with the 
members of my own family, she did noth- 
ing at all with the normal training in lip 
reading that I had helped her get. Instead, 
she just lived a serene sort of life among 
those with normal hearing. In fact, she 
paid so little attention to me that few per- 
sons seemed even to know I was with her. 
She just travelled about and entertained 
people, and the only time I ever met my 
family was when she went to the national 
conferences for the hard of hearing. I re- 
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member especially our first conference. It 
was at Minneapolis. And I thought surely 
now she would go on and use that normal 
course and pay some attention to me. But 
not she! 

The next year we went to Philadelphia 
to the conference. Here we saw our first 
national lip reading tournament and that 
almost won her over—she loves tourna- 
ments; but still there were other things 
she seemed to like better. Then she be- 
came absorbed in writing. I thought that 
unless I made my presence felt more I 
should lose out entirely; but I seemed to 
have lost my power to influence her. 


We Use a Hearing Aid 


About this time her father, and he was 
really grand, bought a hearing aid for her, 
though he, too, usually ignored me. It was 
a curious looking thing, but she used it 
right merrily, and even I had to laugh be- 
cause, though I was there with her, she 
seemed scarcely aware of me. She seemed 
to get quite a kick out of watching the effect 
of that hearing aid on others. It did very 
often have the most startling effect on those 
who had not known the members of my 
family. The most common reaction among 
normally hearing individuals was that they 
became absolutely dumb in its presence. 
On the other hand, it caused some of them 
to become surprisingly loquacious. Once a 
London Bobby even held up that city’s 
well-regulated traffic while he talked into 
it. He was really just playing with it as 
a little boy takes a watch apart to see 
what makes it go, but I never would have 
offended his dignity by mentioning this 
observation in London. However, this is 
getting ahead of my story. This London 
experience came long after I had taught 
my hostess what a grand thing life can be 
even when I become a complete monopoly. 

After a while she forgot that little ear 
piece thing entirely and was going her 
usual way. It was really her father who 
usurped my place, as he meant more to 
her than all the rest of the world together. 
She cared nothing for me. And naturally 
I resented this. Then, as is often the case 
when pride rides high, she had her fall. 
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Her world crashed, and I became dominant 
at last. Of course I did not mean to hurt 
her. We had been companions now for 
about ten years, but I knew now she was 
realizing for the first time what I could 
mean. And instead of appreciating me, 
she wished life would just end for her! 


The Skeleton Emerges from the Closet 


At first she would have none of me. She 
even got into the very bad habit of trying 
to hide me, of ignoring me and even of 
denying me. But like all closet skeletons, 
I “outted” at the most inopportune times. 
Once a friend asked her whether she would 
like to ride out to the mountains with him 
and see the rhododendrons in bloom. Now 
she loves flowers, yet she answered her 
customary “I don’t know.” 

Well, I knew. And I wanted her to be 
honest and tell her friends about me. But 
not she! She could be very stubborn. 

However, I had one ally, her brother. 
He said to her one day, “Why don’t you 
tell people you can’t hear? I’d rather for 
them to know I couldn’t hear than to think 
I was crazy.” 

And she cried. 

But finally, after much heart-break and 
agony, she made up that stubborn mind of 
hers. She would tell them, and she would 
enjoy life. She had sense enough to know 
that life would go on and on for maybe 
some fifty or more years. Life does not 
just end when we lose interest in it. And 
she determined it should go on happily 
for those around her even if her own heart 
was broken. I felt sorry for her in those 
months. But she had to help herself. And 
she did. 


We Decide to Travel 


She announced one day very calmly that 
she was going to travel. Her first idea 
was to get a general view of Europe and 
go to Egypt and the Holy Land. Her 
brother exclaimed, “But you can’t! You 
won't know when they say, “Come on.’ 
You'll get left behind in some foreign city. 
You forget you can’t hear. Besides, you 
are sure to get hurt.” 

She answered so quietly that I knew she 
was actually going. “I'll get hurt worse 
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here. I am supposed to be a good lip 
reader. I never thought I was. In fact, I 


don’t believe anyone really reads the lips 
very well unless he hears something. But 
I’m going to find out now.” 

Her brother answered as quietly and as 
determinedly, “You can find out about 
that by going to the corner drug store. 
There is no need to go half way round the 
world.” 

She answered firmly, “I am going. So 
please help me get my passport and every- 
thing.” 

He tried again to dissuade her, “but we 
are in a depression. It is going to be the 
worst one we've ever seen. Where are you 
going to get the money to go?” 

Now she brightened, “Oh, you'll get it 
for me. You always do, and I'll pay you 
back when I get home again.” 

He never argues with her. So in two 
months’ time or less she and I were in New 
York at our third national conference and 
also on our way to England, Europe, Af- 
rica, Constantinople and the Holy Land. 
I felt sorry for her brother when we left 
him. He was so afraid for her, with me 
going along. Just before she left, he 
learned she was not going with the party 
he had selected for her, people whom she 
and he had known all their lives, but with 
a party of young college folk whom she 
had never seen before. He exclaimed, 
“Why, I wouldn’t take a chance like that 
myself, not for a million dollars!” 

She drew her small self up and answered, 
“See what a good sport I am! I am not 
only taking the chance, but paying for it!” 

Then seeing how worried he was, she 
added seriously, “But they will all proba- 
bly be like us—just as nice, even nicer 
maybe.” 

Ah! she was learning now. 
have some hopes of her. 

We had a grand time in New York. I 
felt so at home. She was not using that 
hearing contraption her father had bought 
her, but depended mostly on lip reading. 
About this time we found the hearing aids 
very much improved, but we did not have 
a chance to investigate. 


I began to 
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We had a wonderful time abroad. She 
casually explained she heard nothing, and 
immediately the strain of pretending and 
camouflaging was lifted. 

It amazed me to see her really interest- 
ed in things again. All the four months 
we travelled with those “perfect strangers” 
she was at ease, and though she recog- 
nized my presence, she seemed to forget 
me most of the time. I did not mind this 
now, as she neither denied me nor tried 
to pretend I was not with her. 


We Begin to Teach Lip Reading 


That trip marked the turning point of 
our relationship. When we came _ back 
home she began teaching lip reading. Once 
I almost caused her to lose her life, though 
she never blamed me. A fire truck almost 
ran over her, but she claimed it was her 
own fault for not being more observant 
and on the alert. 

Then she studied to become a_ better 
teacher. She now seemed to feel I was an 
asset. Those first two years she taught 
lip reading I must say I did make life hard 
for her. But I did not care. Life had 
been rather easy for her, on the whole, 
and no one is of much use to others until 
suffering has had its beneficent influence. 
So I came down on her rather hard. 

Besides having me to overcome, she had 
to cope with surroundings which were none 
too happy those first two years. It was 
heart-breaking to see her long for her own 
old home, set amidst the red hills of her 
native state, and for those of her own kind, 
especially her father. The uncongenial at- 
mosphere in which she lived, together with 
my ever-constant, jealous presence began 
to weigh on her spirits. She was afraid 
again, afraid of people, of me and of her- 
self, and of trying to go on without her 
father to soften the hard places for her. 

Then once again she made an about- 
face. She determined to leave that suffo- 
cating atmosphere and to strike out for her- 
self. This time I was with her, heart and 
soul. I tried to show her that though I 
might be outwardly unattractive, she could 
make me appealing if she would just stand 


(Continued on page 381) 
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The Development of Lip Reading as a 
Useful Tool 


By Carrie L. Jones 


HE task of the lip reading teacher is 
‘[ start a hard of hearing child on a 

lip reading career by providing him 
with a tool which will be generally useful 
and sometimes indispensable to him. Like 
the learning of all tool subjects, lip reading 
does not just happen to the child but is one 
of the many results of growth through 
planning. Like reading, language and 
arithmetic, lip reading is not a thing set 
apart and learned by itself for its own in- 
trinsic value. It is one of the many com- 
plicated aspects of integrated learning, use- 
ful in particular cases in daily living. It is 
in no way an end in itself, and has no sub- 
ject matter of its own. As a tool, it is used 
as a substitute for hearing to help the 
hard of hearing child understand speech. 

I have in mind the type of hard of hear- 
ing child who spends his school day in a 
classroom with hearing children and, with 
other hard of hearing children, meets the 
teacher of lip reading for a period of time 
several days a week. The lip reading teach- 
er must make an approach to lip reading 
and carry on her teaching of it in accord- 
ance with the best principles of education 
as they are understood and used today. 

The same principles of learning which 
apply to the acquiring of any knowledge, 
apply to lip reading; and the teacher of 
lip reading, as she plans, needs to consider 
very carefully how learning takes place. 
She sees the child as a dynamic and pur- 
poseful individual whose reaction in any 
situation is that of the whole organism. 
She knows that the child learns, not what 
she may ardently wish him to learn but 
only what he accepts as his way of think- 
ing and living, and that what he learns 
determines his way of living. She knows 
that prerequisite to his learning must be 
his own active interest and purpose. His 
interests, his ideas of life, his understand- 


ing of people and things are different from 
hers and in varying degrees different from 
those of the others in the class. She will 
endeavor to keep the child in his true en- 
vironment and not separate him from it 
for the purpose of teaching him to read 
lips. 


Three Definite Purposes 


Taking such principles into account, the 
teacher might approach the problem of 
teaching lip reading with three very definite 
purposes in view: First, she desires and en- 
deavors to make lip reading meaningful to 
the child; next, she tries to make lip read- 
ing a means of enlarging and widening the 
child’s experience; and finally, she plans 
to make lip reading a practical, useful skill 
which is recognized by the child as his 
definite and peculiar need. 

Considering the first of these, the teacher 
will plan to make lip reading a meaningful 
experience to the child, bound up with his 
own previous experience. To do this takes 
time. It means that lip reading lessons as 
commonly thought of won’t begin the first 
time the teacher meets a class, nor the 
second, nor the third. On these first occa- 
sions, there are many things to do—making 
the classroom or the corner of the library 
or whatever odd corner has been allotted 
to the class, a livable place in which learn- 
ing can proceed to the best advantage. In 
doing this, there is a great deal to talk over 
and there are many things for the teacher 
to find out about the interests and abilities 
of the children. She might set out to find 
for her own enlightenment the answers to 
certain questions. What are these chil- 
dren’s interests? What are their daily ex- 
periences? Which of these experiences are 
vital or interesting to them? Which of the 
books on the table have they brought in? 
Which of the ones I brought in have they 
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all liked? Which stories have they talked 
about? What do they talk about to each 
other? 

As the teacher finds answers to these and 
many other questions, opportunities for be- 
ginning lip reading will be numerous and 
these opportunities will be occurring under 
conditions so favorable to learning that the 
children will scarcely differentiate between 
hearing and lip reading. 

Children’s interests are wide and are 
very important to them. The wise teacher 
can add a word here and a suggestion there 
and can so direct the children’s thinking 
and help them in making choices that, when 
the proper time comes to make a choice of 
a unit around which to work for a long 
period of time, the class easily and naturally 
progresses toward the fulfillment of the 
second purpose—to make lip reading a 
means of enlarging and widening experi- 
ence. Two suggestions as to ways of doing 
this may be of use in a situation where a 
teacher cares to work along this line. 


Choosing Topics for Conversation 


(1) In a certain group of children, gath- 
ered together to learn to read lips, there 
was one day a conversation concerning 
their pets, occasioned probably by the fact 
that one child received a new puppy for 
his birthday. The teacher listened carefully 
and the next day brought up the subject 
herself by asking several questions. There 
seemed to be no end to the stories the chil- 
dren could tell about pets and animals in 
general. The following day the class found 
on their table several new books with stories 
of animals, and the third day the pile had 
been considerably augmented by books 
brought by the children. Together the 
children and the teacher hunted for stories 
to read and tell. Stories began naturally 
to fall into groups. Many questions were 
asked and answers were hunted. There was 
so much valuable material for lip reading 
that it was hard to use it all. When one of 
the children brought in a story about a 
Seeing Eye Dog and the teacher told it to 
the class there was no problem of getting 
attention, because the group’s interest was 
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bound up in real purpose. They saw the 
story as a contribution to their study of 
pets and therefore necessary for them to 
understand and use. 

(2) In a group of older children the 
teacher of lip reading was having rather a 
hard time to find an important interest 
around which to center the work. She knew 
that in their regular classrooms the children 
were being formally introduced to the 
geography of Europe. She knew also that 
two of the hard of hearing children were 
having difficulty with it and that their 
grades were low. She brought up the sub- 
ject of the children’s nationalities and the 
countries their parents or grandparents had 
come from. The children showed interest 
at once and began to bring much informa- 
tion from home about their family roots in 
foreign countries. They became interested 
in finding out the ancestry of other people 
in their school and soon they had a wealth 
of material which they and the teacher 
shaped and used daily for lip reading prace- 
tice. In the end all the material was put 
into a note book in story form and an ex- 
hibition of family possessions that had 
come across the ocean with grandparents 
or great uncles was collected and exhibited. 
The countries of Europe and their people 
had taken on new meaning, and America 
had become really a young nation for these 
students. Incidentally, facility in the art 
of lip reading had grown apace. 

‘When a child has attained sufficient mas- 
tery of lip reading to follow most conversa- 
tion with little difficulty, when he begins 
to feel that he must be hearing better than 
he used to because he can understand peo- 
ple so much more easily, he grows into an 
appreciation of lip reading as a skill both 
useful and necessary to him, and he shows 
real signs of interest in it as a skill which 
he knows he is acquiring. Then the time 
has come to turn to technique. Probably 
very little difficulty will be experienced now 
in approaching the study from this new 
angle for there has been developed in the 
child a desire and a felt need which he is 
eager to satisfy. Necessary drill holds real 


(Continued on page 395) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Exercises For Advanced Pupils 
By Louis M. D1 Caro 


F. V. Lip-to-Teeth Movement 


HE teacher first repeats in an in- 
"| suai voice the movement words 
and vocabulary words, which she 
writes on the blackboard after the pupils 
have recognized them. She then puts the 
words into statements, questions or com- 
mands. The pupils, called on one by one, 
repeat the statements, answer the questions 
or execute the commands before the class, 
thus permitting the class to practice read- 
ing one another’s lips. 
Movement words: fire, off, feed, 
live, five. 
Eye Exercise: 
fall, feel, fool 
fie, fo, fum 
live, love, laugh 
Vocabulary words: 
fair fairy foreign French food 
Perisphere Trylon Democracity 
pavilion parking facilities 
The Two Fairs 
How many world’s fairs were held in 
the United States last year? 
How many will be held this year? 
Who visited both fairs last year? 
Who expects to visit one of the fairs this 
year? 
The New York World’s Fair was built 
on Flushing Meadows. 
The San Francisco World’s 
held on Treasure Island. 
The San Francisco Fair is also called 
the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Both fairs are very beautiful from the 
air. 
At night, seen from the air, both fairs 
look like fairy land. 
The brilliant lights seem like highways 
in fairy land. 
The cost of constructing the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair amounted to more than 
$50,000,000. 


visit. 


I fell 
We fly 
They have 


Fair was 


The New York World’s Fair cost be- 
tween $150,000,000 and $160,000,000. 

The San Francisco fair has parking fa- 
cilities for 12,000 cars. 

The New York fair has parking facili- 
ties to accommodate 35,000 automobiles. 

The theme of the New York fair is 
“Building the World of Tomorrow.” 

The theme of the New York fair re- 
flects the faith, hope and determination 
to build a better civilization. 

Both fairs resemble magnificent poems 
in their beauty of expression and execu- 
tion. 


The Perisphere 

The first impressive sight as one enters 
the New York fair is a view of the Trylon 
and the Perisphere. 

The Perisphere is like a giant ball. It 
extends 200 feet in diameter and 18 stories 
high. 

Beside the perisphere stands the trylon, 
reaching 700 feet toward the sky. It is 
supposed to represent the lofty purpose 
of the fair. 

Within the perisphere, two revolving 
platforms carry visitors around the in- 
terior of the huge ball. 

From the platform, the visitor looks 
down upon “Democracity,” the lovely me- 
tropolis of tomorrow. 

This fairy city, built at the base of the 
perisphere, represents man’s quest for 
peace, knowledge, joy and happiness. 

Foreign Exhibits 

The foreign exhibits begin near the La- 
goon of Nations. 

Most of the foreign exhibits make a defi- 
nite contribution to the understanding of 
the different countries. 

These foreign exhibits picture the ac- 
tivities of the people of different coun- 
tries. 

All the foreign exhibits reflect in some 
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way the daily life, and the achievements 
of their people. 
Most of the foreign exhibits were built 
and designed by native architects. 
Germany is one of the few foreign coun- 
tries that have no exhibit at the New 
York fair. 


The French Pavilion 


The French Pavilion faces the Court of 
Nations at the intersection of Rainbow 
Avenue and Constitution Mall. 

The French Pavilion is a beautiful three 
story structure. 

The main floor of the French Pavilion 
shows some of the beauties of La Belle 
France. 

The mezzanine of the French Pavilion 
is devoted to the arts and industries of 
France. 

On the top floor are examples of French 
thought—literature, philosophy, science. 

On the terrace of the French Pavilion, 
overlooking the Lagoon, is a French res- 
taurant, where one may sample French 
wines and French delicacies. 

French fashions and French perfumes 
are in evidence everywhere. 


Food 


Each foreign exhibit has its own food 
center, where people may taste represen- 
tative dishes. 

There are many food and refreshment 
centers in every part of the fair grounds. 

For the hungry man or woman these 
food centers are a blessing. 

The food exhibit is very interesting. 

One exhibit called “The Miracle of Mod- 
ern Food” attracts millions of visitors. 

Another exhibit is called “Man—Chemi- 
cals—Food.” It occupies an important 
place in the food exhibit. 


What the Fairs Mean 


Both fairs are magnificent spectacles. 

They represent spirit, hope, courage and 
dreams. 

The men who created these fairs were 
poets. 

The fairs are the expression of imagina- 
tive minds. 

The fairs express in vivid reality the 
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stuff of which the dreams of men are made. 

They represent man’s desire to live in 
peace. 

They represent man’s progress in art and 
science. 

In the New York fair, each exhibit makes 
a contribution to the “World of Tomor- 
row.” 

Each exhibit reflects a vital element of 
the complex structure we call civilization. 

The fairs illustrate the forces that move 
men to action. 

The fairs reveal dramatically the inter- 
dependence of man and the social order. 

The World of Tomorrow offers both a 
challenge and a promise. 

It challenges us to do our work well; 
and promises better things to those who 
follow us. 

If we do our work well, we shall live 
long after our generation is gone. 

The fair gives us a glimpse of the fu- 
ture. 

Will Democracity really have such gran- 
deur as it has here? 

Will our slums disappear? 

Will our cities have only wide, sym- 
metrical avenues, where soft shadows fall 
at dusk? 

Will the destruction of war cease? 

Will greed and destruction be as dead 
as the buried past? 

Will man have won his struggle to bend 
science to his will? 

if all these things come to pass, “Grand 
will it be to be alive that morn.” 





New Australian Magazine 


“Sound” is the appropriate title of the 
new quarterly issued by the South Aus- 
tralian Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
whose headquarters are in Adelaide. The 
publication made its bow in February, with 
an attractive twenty-page issue, well made 
up and well printed on excellent paper. 
The articles indicate the varied activities 
of the Society, and the many advertise- 
ments show that the organization has al- 
ready been recognized as an influence in 


the field of deafness. 
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By the Hard of Hearing 
For the Hard of Hearing 


How to Help Your Hearing. By Louise M. 
Neuschutz. With a foreword by Walter B. 
Pitkin. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Cloth, 179 pp. Indexed. Price, $2.50. 


When a prominent publishing house is- 
sues a book for hard of hearing persons 
written by a hard of hearing person, and a 
prominent university professor writes the 
foreword—that’s news. It means that deaf- 
ness itself has become news for the general 
public, so a book entirely devoted to the 
personal, social and vocational difficulties 
engendered by defective hearing is now a 
safe publishing risk. In other words, the 
long struggle to take the hard out of hard 
of hearing is bearing fruit. 

This book itself is one of the fruits of 
that struggle. The author knows from per- 
sonal experience all the ins and outs of 
deafness, and from the knowledge she has 
gained she offers suggestions for the novice 
in the art of being deaf. 

It is a sturdy book, written quite without 
sentimentality or self pity. There are no 
complaints against the treatment the world 
accords the hard of hearing, and, with the 
exception of one brief chapter, there is no 
advice to the hearing world as to how to 
treat its hard of hearing brother. The sug- 
gestions are all for the hard of hearing indi- 
vidual himself; and they are objective and 
practical. 

The chapter headings explain their trend: 
Facing the Facts; By Way of Compensa- 
tion; Eyes for Ears; Ears and Wires; New 
Hearing for Old; Ears and Careers; Ears 


and Study; The 
Art of Being Deaf; 
Getting Rid of 
Complexes; Your 
Hearing and Your = 
Health; Riding the 
Hobby Horse. 

Lip reading, 
hearing aids, the 
education of resid- 
ual hearing, voca- 
tional problems, 
college problems, psychological problems, 
are all concisely dealt with. The author 
draws freely from standard publications in 
the field of deafness, and her homilies are 
punctuated by real life stories. “It is diffi- 
cult,” she says, “to convince a deafened 
person who has a wishbone where a back- 
bone ought to be of the folly of inertia 
where determined action would prove a 
boon. Even though you may never become 
a champion lip reader, there is scarcely any 
doubt that your spine will stiffin with your 
ambition to learn.” In regard to the use of 
residual hearing, she is equally to the 
point: “ ‘But,’ you start worrying all over 
again, ‘if I once use a hearing aid I'll never 
be able to get along without one’. . . 
What you might rather fear is that your 
sense of hearing will become atrophied 
without its complete functioning. ... With 
better hearing you will be much more wel- 
come to your friends who may have 
shunned you for no other reason than that 
they could not talk to you in the ordinary 
way. 

Throughout, her advice is intended to 
stir the hard of hearing person to help him- 
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self. She quotes Thomas L. Masson to the 
effect that “there is no man so low down 
that the cure for his condition does not lie 
strictly within himself.” And she offers 
some “Don’ts” that almost any hard of 
hearing person could adopt to his own ad- 
vantage: 

“Don’t make deafness or headnoises your topic 
of conversation. 

“Don’t let your eyes and mind wander. 

“Don’t speak with exaggerated lip movements. 

“Don’t try to be ‘different.’ 

“Don’t act irresponsibly because you feel that 
others should make allowances for your lack of 
hearing. 

“Don’t break in upon a conversation. 

“Don’t make tactless or unkind remarks, count- 
ing on indulgence for your handicap. 

“Don’t repeat your own remarks.” 


Mrs. Neuschutz has read and traveled 
widely, and has made use of her varied ex- 
periences to enliven the pages of her book. 
She offers genuine help to the individual 
who faces with black despair the slow 
lowering of the curtain of deafness to shut 
off a large part of his life. She assures him 
that there is plenty of light still, even 
though the curtain descends, and that there 
is plenty for him to do on the stage of life, 
if he makes full use of his own inborn 
potentialities. 





Summarizing the Problems of the 
Handicapped 


Education of the Handicapped. Volume II; 
Problems. Edited by Merle E. Frampton, 
Ph.D., LL.D., and Hugh Grant Rowell, 
M.D. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. Cloth, 440 pp. Index. Bibli- 
ography. Price, $2.80. 

This is the second volume of the series 
edited by Dr. Merle E. Frampton, Profes- 
sor of Education, and Dr. Hugh Grant 
Rowell, Assistant Professor, both of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Volume 
I, issued in 1938, dealt with the history of 
the whole movement toward special educa- 
tion. “Inasmuch as the history is fairly 
well recorded,” remark the authors in their 
foreword to the present volume “it was pos- 
sible to hold to a course that dealt for the 
most part with generally accepted facts. In 
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this second volume . . . we find ourselves in 
less carefully charted areas, among theses 
in which much is challenging, controversial 
and unsettled—areas in fact in which many 
problems are still unsolved.” 

Their presentation of these problems is 
scholarly, authoritative and well organized. 
Leaders in all fields of education of the 
handicapped have had a hand in gathering 
the material that composes the book, and 
it is well put togetler. The title, by the 
way, represents a certain departure from 
common usage today, for the authors pre- 
fer the term “the handicapped” to “special 
education.” “Strictly speaking, there is no 
actual justification for the term ‘special 
education’ since, according to modern edu- 
cational theory, each child should have an 
individualized program in any case, and on 
this basis each child is always served by 
special education in the true dictionary 
sense... . ‘Education of the handicapped’ 
is a true generic term. It reveals exactly 
what group is to be served, and obviously 
excludes the gifted who are normal physi- 
cally.” The italics are the reviewer’s, to 
whom it has always seemed incomprehen- 
sibly foolish that a brilliant child should be 
classed as an “exceptional” child where 
“exceptional” also means the mentally and 
physically handicapped. If Dr. Rowell and 
Dr. Frampton remedy this absurd classifi- 
cation they will be doing a real service. 

Another interesting thing to note about 
this volume is the definition of “educa- 
tion.” “Let it be understood that, for the 
terms of this book, an educational program 
is one which at any age of the individual 
attempts definitely to make use of the indi- 
vidual’s time for personal improvement.” 

With this broad definition as its base, 
the subject matter in the different sections 
is gathered together and classified along 
parallel lines. There are three parts in the 
volume. The first deals with the problems 
that are common to all types of the handi- 
capped: the difficulty of discovery and 
classification, the various forms of service 
provided — medical, educational, vocation- 
al; the educational program, including 
teacher training, rural education, trans- 

(Continued on page 393) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


The Associates 


Year after year the Associates go about 
their job of maintaining Association mem- 
bership among teachers of the deaf, giving 
of their time and energy, and asking noth- 
ing in return. Their work is successful, 
too, teacher memberships having shown a 
slight, but steady increase for the past sev- 
eral years. Success is not so easy to attain 
as one might think, for, believe it or not, 
some teachers of the deaf never seem to get 
around to joining the Associations at all, 
no matter how much they are persuaded, 
and others fail to renew expiring member- 
ships. And for every membership that ex- 
pires two new memberships must be secured 
in order to show an increase. So the fact 
that the number of members has increased 
is ample evidence that the Associates’ work 
is effective. To show some of the results 
the following list of schools which have 
75% or more Association membership 
among oral teachers is published. Since 
Associates are not appointed in schools 
having less than four teachers, this list does 
not include the smaller schools. 





Recent Hearing Tests in Pennsylvania 


Public Education, the monthly bulletin 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, gives in its March issue a sum- 
mary of the results of the hearing tests of 
school children during 1938 and 1939. On 
the basis of part of the 1937 legislation pro- 
viding for these tests, a number of audiom- 
eters for group testing and several for test- 


Lewis Carroll. 


ing individuals were purchased. From 
January, 1938, to June, 1939, 264,098 pu- 
pils were given group tests. During the 
period from September, 1938, to June, 
1939, 113,087 were tested. Of this num- 
ber, 30,425, or 27%, were tested the sec- 
ond time, and 7,849, or 7.0%, the third 
time. Of the whole number tested during 
this period, 7,250, or 6.4% were recom- 
mended for proper seating and also for lip 
reading instruction. In checking infor- 
mally with various superintendents through- 
out the state, it was found that from 2 to 
4% of the children tested had hearing 
losses of thirty or more decibels. 

The report concludes, “It is the sincere 
hope of the Department of Publie Instruc- 
tion that the hearing testing program will 
not result in a solely mechanical procedure 
and that it will lead to an adequate follow 
up both as regards the improved educa- 
tional adjustment of the children and the 
taking of corrective steps with respect to 
their hearing impairments. . . . It should be 
borne in mind that certain hearing defects 
are progressive in nature and that it is 
particularly necessary that children who 
are found, partly by means of this hearing 
testing program and partly by the adequate 
medical follow up subsequent thereto, to 
have such progressive conditions be pro- 
vided with an adequate training in lip 
reading in order that they can make the 
transition more easily from a hearing child 
to one with markedly impaired hearing. In 
some instances, it would be not only appro- 
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priate but necessary for school districts to 
provide hearing aids in order to facilitate 
the learning of certain of these handicapped 
children.” 


The Deaf and the Automobile 


Superintendent Bjorlee, of the Maryland 
State School for the Deaf, has done a real 
service in issuing a second issue of his com- 
pilation, “The Deaf and the Automobile.” 
First published in 1931, the booklet has 
been widely distributed, even travelling as 
far as Australia to convince authorities that 
persons with defective hearing are safe 
automobile drivers. It comprises “a review 
of the incidents leading up to the securing 
of licenses to operate motor vehicles by the 
deaf of Maryland, together with articles of 
kindred nature from various states in the 
Union.” In 1925, the deaf in Maryland 
were barred from securing permits to drive 
motor vehicles, and a statewide campaign 
was begun under the direction of Dr. Bjor- 
lee. Opinions were gathered from authori- 
ties throughout the country to refute the 
statement of E. Austin Baughman, then 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, who had 
ruled, “Persons whose hearing is gone, or 
those whose hearing is seriously affected, 
cannot be considered safe operators of mo- 
tor vehicles. They will not be permitted to 
drive in Maryland.” A trial involving the 
right of the deaf to drive was held at the 
County Circuit Court at Bel Air, and by a 
vote of two to one, the judges upheld the 
opinion of Col. Baughman. Dr. Bjorlee 
gathered opposing forces on every hand, se- 
cured the cooperation of the governor ef 
the state, and eventually the absurd restric- 
tions were so modified that the deaf were 
enabled to secure licenses. This booklet 
tells the whole story in newspaper clippings, 
personal letters, and extracts from the re- 
port of the trial. It is brought up-to-date 
by quotations from more recent publica- 
tions and a statement, as of February, 1940, 
by the present Deputy Automobile Commis- 
sioner. “The deaf as a class appear to be 
exceptionally careful. ... In fact, I do not 
know of any record of arrest for violation 
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of motor vehicle laws involving a deaf per- 
son.” 





Speech Courses at Purdue University 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
announces several special courses in speech 
to be given at its summer session, and to 
extend six weeks or nine weeks, beginning 
June 13. Courses in phonetics, the psychol- 
ogy of speech education, and speech correc- 
tion will be given, as well as speech compo- 
sition, radio speaking, dramatics, and the 
A speech cor- 
rection interneship will offer a study of 
modern methods in speech correction and 
supervised practice, with observation of 
diagnosis and treatment of speech dis- 
orders. Of especial interest is a course in 
lip reading to be given by Miss Jayne 
Shover, supervisor of speech correction in 
the East Chicago schools and president of 
the Indiana Speech Correction Association. 
Miss Shover will direct the Children’s Clin- 
ic and supervise the clinical training of 
public school teachers. The course in teach- 
ing lip reading will be part of the prepara- 
tion in special methods for teaching hard 
of hearing children in the public schools. 
There will also be a seminar in personality 
problems of handicapped children. For 
complete information, write to Dr. A. H. 
Monroe, University Hall, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, or Dr. F. B. 
Knight, Director of Summer Session, Pur- 
due University. 


Connecticut: Mystic Oral School 100% 
Florida: St. Augustine _. _ 91% 


fundamentals of expression. 


Illinois: Parker Schools, Chicago 77% 
Massachusetts: Clarke School 85% 

Boston School, Randolph 100% 
Minnesota: Minneapolis Day School _ 8344% 


New York: Northern N. Y. School, Malone. 90% 
Lexington School, New York ae 
Rochester School ou P _ 76% 


Ohio: Akron Day School 100% 
A. G. Bell School, Cleveland 75% 
Pennsylvania: Western Pa. School 82% 
State Oral School, Scranton 83% 


Rhode Island: Providence : ‘ie 100% 


Tennessee: Knoxville - a 
Texas: State School, Austin... 75% 
Vermont: Brattleboro _.. 100% 
Wisconsin: Delavan... CM 

Madison Day School a htetdene teens _ 15% 
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On Being Twenty-One 


(Continued from page 372) 
alone and seek wider fields, away from the 
crippling situation in which she 
floundering. 


was 


We Travel Again 

It took real courage this time, but in 
spite of threats from those among whom 
her lot had been cast, she bravely cut the 
cords that were holding her. I must say 
that I did help this time. In our new en- 
vironment she became alive again. She was 
now surrounded with those who encouraged 
rather than tried to hold her back. At 
the end of the very first year she decided 
to go to England to finish her normal 
course. This time she asked no favors 
from anyone, but with lip reading her only 
means of communication, we started forth. 
She quoted to friends (who were a little 
anxious, not so much about me, but be- 
cause of a persistent pain in her right 
side), something about going to prove her 
soul. I think she was quoting Browning. 
She is very fond of him. 

The pain proved to be an appendix and 
it had to come out the day after we arrived 
in London. But that did not feaze her. 
And we finished our third normal course 
and had a glorious time all by ourselves 
exploring London and trying to understand 
those charming British people. Oh, we 
loved them! I hope we may go back some 
day. 

When we came home to our classes we 
were welcomed so warmly that it helped 
her spirits soar again to the heights, and 
that is where they usually stay now. Many 
thought I had given her another respite 
from my almost complete supervision dur- 
ing the past four years, but it was only 
that the people among whom she now lived 
wanted her to hear again. One music teach- 
er in our building actually gave up valuable 
time each day to talk to her and exercise 
her hearing. This music teacher was de- 
termined that those lame ears should start 
functioning at least as well as they could. 

As a next step my hostess decided to go 
to school again, to a university to study for 
a master’s degree. But this is her story. 





Self-Help Picture 
Dictionary 


INDISPENSABLE! Ask the teacher who 
is using one in her classroom or the mother 
who depends upon one to help her child at 
home. Children spend countless profitable 
hours with this fascinating device. Hun- 
dreds of large, clear pictures, colored word 
ecards, test sheets, and a variety of work 
books stimulate children to invent new uses 
for the Dictionary. Heavy paper, durable 
cloth binding, 16” x 21” pages, cloth index 
tabs, and large print make it practicable 
for constant use in the schoolroom. 


Price with double blackboard easel 


42” high $11.00 
Without easel ‘ 7.50 
Workbooks at 5 cents and 25 cents. 


Money refunded if purchaser is not 
satisfied. 


| THE PLAY AND LEARN GAME 
| COMPANY 


Sturgis, Michigan 














The Volta Bureau’s Books 
of 
Lip Reading Practice Material 
Volume VI 


Question and Answer 
Exercises for the 
Practice Class 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


This entire volume was donated by 
Miss Bruhn to the Volta Bureau’s 
Birthday Fund 


Order From 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Price, $1.00 to Volta Review Subscribers 
$2.00 to non-subscribers 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The Frances Harrod Downes 
School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July 8 - August 24 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 
IN 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Special Courses for Children 


For further information, address 
MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
Conducted by 


RACHEL DAWES DAVIES 
of Central Institute, St. Louis 


Principles of Speech for the Deaf with 
Emphasis on Their Application to Ad- 
vanced Work 


Language and Reading for the Deaf 


Preparatory Geography and History for 
the Deaf 


JUNE 24-AUGUST 3, 1940 


For further information: 
Director of Summer Courses 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Mine ends here. She probably does not 
know it, but I have given her a richer life 
than she would have known without me. | 
have seen other lives helped by members 
of my family. I have seen selfish lives 
made unselfish in the effort to help others 
who are likewise unwilling and even rebel- 
lious companions of my family. 


In Twenty-One Years 

In my twenty-one years I have seen a na- 
tional society for the hard of hearing grow 
from a small group into a country-wide or- 
ganization dedicated to making hard, nar- 
rowed handicapped lives into beautiful, 
useful lives. During the past ten years | 
have seen hearing aids become unbeliev- 
ably better. I have seen lip reading being 
used more generally and more intelligently. 
I have seen small hard of hearing children 
kept in schools for the normally hearing 
through the use of the twin aids of lip read- 
ing and hearing devices, instead of having 
to be sent away to special schools. I have 
seen these twin aids used together in such 
manner by the hard of hearing of all ages 
that my family is now far better understood 
by the public than ever before. And prob- 
ably best of all, I have seen my companion 
look at me more and more _tolerantly, 
though never yet has she admitted she is 
glad I came to live with her. Maybe on 
my forty-second anniversary she will say 
that she is glad she has been hard of hear- 
ing. But I have my doubts about this. 





The Use of Residual Hearing 


(Continued from page 333) 

“A great many of the pupils in our 
schools for the deaf have hearing losses 
in this range from 50 to 80 or 90 decibels. 
They will probably always have to use 
their lip-reading as their major speech in- 
terpretation medium, at least those at the 
upper end of the scale will, but the helpful 
influence of this amount of hearing on 
speech and language growth, and upon in- 
creased capacity to interpret language 
through all mediums, silent reading as well 
as the combined auditory-visual  ap- 
proaches, is unbelievable until it has been 
proven through experiment. Herein lies the 
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possibility for the greatest ultimate use of 

residual hearing in our schools for the 

deaf, for pupils with losses below 50 deci- 
bels always have the possibility of normal 
achievement in a regular public school 
class, particularly if some day hearing aids 
are provided for them there. This middle 
hearing-loss group, however, will generally 
always find themselves in a school for the 
deaf, and if they are given an even break, 
in the way of effective hearing aids they 
will be our pride and joy, and will leave 
our schools with the kind of speech and 
language skill we want for all the deaf.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

Gorpon Berry, M. D., Marcaret Bopy- 
coms, Max A. GoLpsTEIN, M. D., VERN 
0. KnupsEN, Pu.D., Horace NEwnarr, 
M. D., Mary E. Numspers, GERTRUDE 
Van ApesTINE, LL.D., Louise A. Hop- 
KINS, Secretary; CLARENCE D. O’Con- 
nor, Chairman. 


The following schools are ready to re- 
ceive “severely hard of hearing” children: 


Residential Schools 
Connecticut: American School, Hartford. 
Illinois: State School, Jacksonville. 
New Jersey: State School, West Trenton. 
New York: Lexington School, New York City; 
Central New York School, Rome; St. Mary’s 
School, Buffalo. 


Ohio: State School, Columbus. 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania School, Mt. Airy; 
Western Pennsylvania School, Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island: State School, Providence. 

Day Schools 

California: Oakland. 

Illinois: Chicago, 
Mitchell. 

lowa: Sioux City. 

Maryland: Baer School, Baltimore. 

Michigan: Holland, Ironwood. 

New Jersey : Newark. 

New York: P. S. 47, Manhattan. 

Ohio: Columbus; Dayton; Fremont; Toledo. 

Washington: Spokane; Takoma. 

West Virginia: Huntington. 

Wisconsin: Appleton; Green Bay; Kenosha; 
LaCrosse; Madison; Milwaukee; Superior. 


Parker Practice; Bell; 


Canadian Schools 
Institution Catholique des Sourds-Muets, Mon- 
treal, 
treal, 
Private Schools 
Mackay Institute for the Protestant Deaf, Mon- 
Central Institute, St. Louis. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH 


July 1— August 7, 1940 


Leading American authorities in Speech 
Correction will give special attention 
to the 


SPEECH OF THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING 


and 


SPEECH READING 


For further information write to 


ALICE W. MILLS, Director 


Mount Holyoke College Summer School 
of Speech 


South Hadley, Massachusetts 
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It’s Fun! It’s Gay! It’s Easy! 





SOUNDS [. 





The Letters Make | 4d 





ia) 


by Lucille D. Schoolfield and 





Josephine B. Timberlake 


~~ 





This little book helps children 
identify the sounds of speech 





—by simple verse and lively 
illustration. A thumb index 


a 709 





makes the alphabet quickly 
familiar. $1.00. 


me 





“IT can’t imagine a pleasanter 
way of teaching children to treat j 





the English language with re- 
spect.”"—Maurice Evans 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO. \ 





34 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 




















FROM EAST TO WEST 
Primary Teachers Vote “Yes!” 


FOR 


EASY GROWTH IN 
READING 


by GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


A reading sensation receiving the most 
spontaneous acclaim ever accorded a 
primary reading series. 

Two Large Readiness Two First Readers 
Books Two Second Readers 
Three Pre-Primers Two Third Readers 


Two Primers full equipment 


Write for large illustrated booklet 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Little Girl 
(Continued from page 345) 


wife of a prominent man took more of 
her time, some of the teaching work was 
done by her sister. Later, as Jeanie ap- 
proached young womanhood, they heard of 
a teacher of vocal physiology in Boston 
who was beginning to make a name for 
himself as an instructor of the deaf, and 
Jeanie was sent to him for lessons. 

“He always arrived for my lesson with a 
curious box under his arm, about the size 
and shape of a carpenter’s box,” said Mrs. 
Weeden in an interview published in the 
Providence Evening Bulletin January 24, 
1940. “That was the box that housed the 
first apparatus for reproducing the voice 
in his new invention, the telephone. At one 
time he sent me home with the news that 
he could not longer continue the lessons, 
He must concentrate on his invention, he 
said. My father was angry. Mother went 
to Boston with me to straighten the matter 
out, and I continued as pupil.” 

Jeanie Lippitt married the widower of 
the aunt who had been her teacher, and 
who had died, leaving six small children. 
In spite of her deafness, Jeanie undertook 
the responsibilities of a large household, 
and today, again to quote the Providence 
Evening Bulletin, “she remains the titular 
head of that same family, managing its 
financial affairs, taking care of minute de- 
tails with a good deal of the keen busi- 
ness sense that her father fondly fostered 
in her from girlhood to the time of his 
death. She is rich in the possession of 
10 grandchildren, several great grandchil- 
dren, 24 nieces and nephews... . . A char- 
ter member of the Colonial Dames in Rhode 
Island, Mrs. Weeden for two decades, until 
last year, when failing eyesight made it 
necessary for her to withdraw, served 4s 
historian. Her keenest interests still are i 
the work of that organization and in the 
locally famous sewing club that has met 
week after week for many years and which 
she entertained as recently as day before 
yesterday.” 

Edith Nicols, the reporter for the 
Evening Bulletin, who interviewed Mrs. 
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Weeden on the occasion of her 88th birth- 
day, writes, “Mrs. Weeden spoke without 
restraint and in an almost normal voice. . . . 
In her sunny apartment in the Wayland 
Manor, she is surrounded by choice 
treasures that bespeak her inheritance from 
the Lippitt family, long prominent in the 
social and political life of Rhode Island. 
The daughter of one governor, sister of 
another governor and of a United States 
Senator and Representative, Mrs. Weeden 
is the amplification of the early belief of 
an extraordinary mother that a deaf child 
can be taught to speak and take her place 
on equal terms in the world of the hear- 


9 


ing. 





Progress in New England Schools 


(Continued from page 338) 


We also provide special instruction for 
pupils with a less serious hearing loss, who 
have been discovered by the audiometer 
test or by lower grade teachers. The test 
is given annually to all fourth grade pupils 
throughout the city by Mrs. Caroline D. 
Wheelock, teacher of lip reading in the jun- 
ior high schools. If it is possible for the 
children thus discovered to continue in a 
regular grade with the aid of lip reading, 
they are transferred to a class in the Elias 
Brookings School and they come to our 
room for lip reading. 

Not all of our enrolled pupils are resi- 
dents of Springfield. At the request of the 
State Department of Education we have co- 
operated with several of the surrounding 
communities by admitting to our class 
children from these communities. In all 
we have had five of these tuition pupils. 

As is the policy of our State Department 
of Education, the deaf pupils are eventually 
placed in a residential school for the latter 
years of their instruction. Whenever pos- 
sible the hard of hearing children have been 
returned to regular classes. Nearly all of 
the remaining pupils have been placed in 
an auxiliary class in the building, where 
they receive a good foundation in shop 
training and where they may continue with 
their lip reading. One of our deaf girls, 
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Don’t be Deceived 
Silent Motion Pictures 


are not passe | 


A large producing company is producing 
new releases in 16 mm silent every 
month. 


Our gigantic library of 16 mm silent 
pictures contains 
1. Old Time Movies—Lots of fun to see the 
old stars. 


2. Educational & Entertainment pictures that 
will never die. | 





| 





3. Brand new releases. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 
at the Convention in Providence, R. |. 
June 17-21, 1940 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


Ideal Pictures Corporation | 
28 East Eighth Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
and 
2402 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











SEAL-0-SAN 


The Perfect Seal for 
Gymnasium Floor, Halls, 
Classrooms, Etc. 


Manufactured by 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


Incorporated 


Huntington, Indiana 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
Lip Reading 


Land’s End, Rockport, Mass. 


July 1 - August 23 


(Limited number of rooms in school dormitory) 


Graded Lessons and Classes 
Normal Courses 


Special Normal Course for Teachers 


For Information Before July Ist 
write to 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Massachusetts 


ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 











KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Courses for Deafened Adults and Chil- 
dren. All instruction carefully graded, 
insuring maximum progress. 


Graded Class Practice 





Regular and Advanced Normal Courses 
for the Teaching of Adults 





Special Normal Course for Teachers 
of Lip Reading 


Normal Course for the Teaching of 
Children and Juniors 


This course includes instruction in the 
use of the Audiometer 





KINZIE TEXTBOOKS 


for the instruction of Children, Juniors, and Adults. 
Used in Public Schools where lip reading is taught 
throughout the United States. 


For further information, address 
MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
6024 Wayne Avenue Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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because of her skill in art, was given the 
opportunity for a diversified program in 
the junior and senior high schools and y 
proudly received a certificate of ace 
plishment at the graduation exercises, 

is now employed as a photographic re-to 
artist. 

We enjoy a delightful association 
members of the Springfield League for the 
Hard of Hearing. Each year the League 
has entertained us at a Christmas party, 
always the gala event of the year. 

Throughout the existence of our class the 
pupils have enjoyed their contacts with the 
other pupils and teachers in the building, 
We are greatly indebted to the principals 
and supervisors for the cooperation, sym- 
pathetic interest, and guidance they have 
graciously given the Springfield Class for 
the Deaf. 7 










Functions of the Tongue 


The Laryngoscope for February prints 
the address on “News Concepts of the F 
tions of the Tongue,” which Dr. Max a 
stein delivered at the meeting of the A 
can Academy of Ophthalmology and Ote 
Laryngology in Chicago, October 12, 1939, 
After discussing the importance of the 
tongue in the mechanism of speech, in sak 
ivation, mastication, deglutition, and ree 
piration, Dr. Goldstein traced, by means of 
comparative anatomy, the evolutionary de 
velopment of the tongue. During the pre 
entation of the address at Chicago, motion 
pictures of the tongues of animals were 
shown, demonstrating their differences and 
their various functions. Proceeding to the 
human tongue, Dr. Goldstein disproved the 
generally accepted theory that the tongue 
is absolutely necessary in the production of 
articulate speech. He described various 
mechanical inventions for producing 
speech, and mentioned cases where total 
amputation of the tongue was performed 
without destroying the patient’s ability to 
utter articulate speech. A phonograph ree- 
ord was played, illustrating the speech of @ 
man without a tongue who was able to say 
distinctly sentences containing the consort 
ants 1, t, n, d. 
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tape DS hear clearly again...thanks 
to Western Electric’s Audiphone. A 
product of Bell telephone research, it brings 
back the living world of sound to those 
with impaired hearing. Advanced design 
assures efficient, economical operation. 

After Audiometric tests, your dealer will 
recommend the Audiphone best suited to 
your needs. Hearing Aid service is available 
in all principal cities. 


Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy 


American Medical Association 


| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 

| Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

| Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 
| (Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 


a 















“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


inside. Price _... $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 











VACOLITE 


wearable vacuum tube hearing 

aid, Model B, provides unexcelled 

hearing because it has— 
Continuously variable  fre- 
quency selective amplifica- 
tion. 


Quiet, undistorted, vacuum 
tube amplification. 


Low battery drain. 


Amplification continuously 
variable, smoothly and quiet- 
ly, from zero to maximum 
available. 

Write for Bulletin No. 3961 


Vacolite Company 


3003 N. Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 
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Association Activities 
(Continued from page 342) 


and there are lively discussions as to the 
kind of school to be preferred. 

The following quotations from round. 
about members speak for themselves: 


From mothers: 


“The roundabout was most interesting and jn. 
structive. May God bless such a beautiful piece 
of work.” 


“T wish to thank you for your help and interest 
in my child. I feel that you members of the 
Volta Bureau staff are my personal friends and 
that I know each of you. You can never know 
what your services have meant to me and my 
boy. I only wish that other parents of deaf chil- 
dren could know about you sooner and not grope 
in darkness as I did for so long. I wish I could 
tell the good news to every one. I wish the Bu- 
reau could be better advertised so that more peo- 
ple could know of its work.” ‘ 


“Six months ago a doctor, an ear specialist, told 
us that we could do nothing, that Nature would 
see to it that our little girl used every bit of hear. 
ing she has. We could only wait until she is old 
enough to send to a special institution. Since 
then we have travelled far, both in actual training 
of our child and in preparation for ourselves. I 
cannot tell you how much the help received from 
your bureau has cheered and encouraged us. Al 
most all the information which we have been able 
to gather has come directly or indirectly to us 
from the Volta Bureau. It was the discovery that 
so much can be and is being done to prepare deaf 
children for a normal life that gave us the cour- 
age to overcome our grief and begin to build a 
constructive program of education for our child.” 


From a private teacher: 


“The first tuition I receive from every mother 
shall have a subscription to the VottTa REVIEW 
deducted from that tuition for that parent. Peo- 
ple are always telling me to read this and that; 
but the Votta Review, it seems to me, has enough 
in it to give any parent a sound training in how 
to make the most of his child’s abilities. Of 
course they don’t all use it, but they will more 
and more, I believe. The roundabout will take 
care of that.” 


We sent out questionnaires last Decem- 
ber, asking parents to indicate which of a 
list of subjects they would prefer to hear 
discussed at our Summer Meeting. The re- 
sponses have been heartening, and their 
added suggestions illuminating. Here are 
two: 

“How can we help to advertise the ser 
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vices of the Volta Bureau and the Associa- 
tion so other parents will know about 
them?” 

“How can parents help to get informa- 
tion about the Volta Bureau into the hands 
of doctors so they will know better how to 
advise parents who come to them in the 
future?” 

We hope for the personal interest of each 
Board Member in this new venture. Your 
support of it in your own schools will help 
tremendously. We will welcome your criti- 
cism or suggestions. 


* * * * * 


Since the above report was written, many 
letters similar to those quoted have been re- 
ceived. A part of one from Central Ameri- 
ca seems especially suitable for a closing 
paragraph: 

“T shall take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to tell you once again how interesting 
and helpful I find the Votta Review. Not 
only has it greatly aided me in my work 
with the deaf, but it has also been a source 
of inspiration to me in overcoming my 
problems as a deaf person. Of especial ap- 
peal to me are the articles of a psychologi- 
cal nature. Thanks to your valuable maga- 
zine and to the understanding aid and ad- 
vice of my hearing friends, I have solved 
most of my peculiar problems and now lead 
a satisfactory life.” 





God Sings to Him 


The following poem was written by Mrs. 
M. W. Hobart, of Minneapolis, after she 
had been told of a remark made by Tad 
Chapman, the deaf blind young man, who 
said to a friend that sometimes God sang 
to him. 


The friendly voice, the call of bird, 
The keys by joyous fingers stirred— 
You cannot know all this! 
Perhaps it is God’s will 
To make all in you still 
So you can hear the things we miss, 
The Angel voices ringing true— 
Perhaps God even sings to you. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 


Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual __.______ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__________ $17.00 
Series III. Myths______________ $10.00 


Series I, II and IIJ._._._--Ssi(SStSSCSSFSSsSéS3'5.00 
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IS THE TIME 


NOW rss 
TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
@ peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 











NC DISTRIBUTORS fp 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Chicago, Ill. 
Send data on Trimm Scheel Equipment te 





















Dept. VR 939 













GEM — 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 
Maximum power without distortion. 
Works in every position. 
Equipped with volume and pitch control. 
Easily worn and low in price. 
Obtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 
COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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It’s fun to chat on the telephone. Many people wit! 
impaired hearing find a new world of pleasure. ..an 
convenience ... through the Bell Telephone Amplifier 
This small, compact attachment fits any telephone ani 
can be switched on and off at will. A small knob instantly 
adjusts it to the desired intensity of sound. 

Write your local Bell Telephone Company. 
They will be glad to arrange a demonstra- 





tion—without obligation. 








LESSONS SEEN ARE 
EASILY LEARNED 
with Projectors 
and Picturols 


and are priced from | 
$35.00 to $57.50. | 





By illustrating facts with Picturols—the convenient | 

35 mm. strips of still pictures—you can instantly | 

clarify many subjects that otherwise would be 

to explain and difficult to grasp. The S.V.E. library 

contains the most complete selection of educational 

filmstrips, particularly ane tg to your classroom | 
studies. 


See our exhibit—Room SC 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Hearing Tests in Delaware 


The report of the Division of Special 


"ware State Board of Education for the 
‘school year 1938-1939 indicates that, since 
1 1934, the Delaware Citizens Association 
Phas supported a program of group audio- 
I metric testing throughout the state. During 
‘the five years, 27,334 tests were made. This 
| past year, 9,554 children were tested. Four 
hundred eighty-eight, or 5.1 per cent of all 
the children tested in 49 schools, were found 
to be short 9 sensation units or more in 
| one or both ears. Ninety-three were so seri- 
ously handicapped as to be recommended 
i for lip reading instruction, and 142 more 
‘were found who would profit by such in- 
struction, though they were not considered 
urgent cases. In November, 1938, a ques- 
tionnaire regarding 463 children who had 
been found the previous year to be hard 
of hearing was sent to the schools. About 
one child in four had received an ear ex- 
amination by a physician. Certain schools 
were much more successful than others in 
obtaining proper examination and treat- 
ment for their pupils. In rural sections, 
far removed from clinics and specialists, 
less was accomplished in the way of reme- 
‘dial measures than in the cities. The large 
majority of cases, however, had received 
attention in school to the extent of being 
provided with favorable seating. 

In the summary appended to the report, 
$ Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director, quotes the 
} mandatory bill passed during the last ses- 

sion of the legislature with reference to 
a {| special education, and asks that more ade- 
" gange | uate provisions be made for enforcing it. 


watts — 


| from | 











7.50. | Correction 
' In the article on the Boston School for 
the Deaf by Sister Mary Oswald, S.S.J., 
venient | published in the April Vota REvIEW, a 


hard } reversal of words created a slight error. On 
ational | Page 204 appears the statement, “Psycholo- 
ssroom | gists tell us that with younger children the 
power of thought lags far behind the power 
of speech.” It should read, “the power of 
Inc. | speech lags far behind the power of 
>, Il thought.” 


‘ 
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For a better understanding of the deaf, the 
hard of hearing; to learn the solution to 
problems brought about by deafness, 


Read 


DEAFNESS AND COMMON SENSE 
by 
Dr. James Kerr Love 


Price $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





THE GRATZ HOME FOR 
SPECIAL CHILDREN 
110 South Lawn Avenue 

Bluffton, Ohio 


A small year-round school with home atmosphere. 
In charge of teacher with over twenty years’ experience 
in teaching the deaf, hard of hearing, and speech 
defectives. 





COME TO NEW YORK 


July 6 - August 16 
SEE THE ‘WORLD’S FAIR 
BRUSH UP ON YOUR LIP READING 
TAKE LESSONS IN VOICE IMPROVEMENT 
Beginners and Advanced Lessons 
Conversation and Class Practice 


Teacher Training Courses 
Voice and Speech Improvement 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Ave. " New York, N. Y. 


Write for Details. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lecture< 





445 S. Warren St., 





Write or Fhone 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. Phone: 5-8061 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The Volta Review 


ADVERTISEMENT 





HEARING AID INTERESTS DOCTOR 


Midget Tube Hearing Aid Rated Highly 


OUTSTANDING contributions have been 
made in the past few years in helping the 
deafened and hard-of-hearing by the Maico 
Co., of Minneapolis. 


Its instruments for measuring hearing defects 
are today used not only by famous clinics of 
Minneapolis, Rochester and elsewhere; in 
Universities of Minnesota, Iowa, Stanford and 
others, but in every state of the U. S. and 
abroad in England, Canada, Mexico, South 
America, and Scandinavia. 
Used by Leading Airways 

This instrument, the Maico audiometer, is 
used by the U. S. government in the army, 
marine corps, navy, veterans’ administration, 
and bureau of aeronautics. It is notable, also, 
that America’s great airlines, including Pan- 
American, United, Eastern, Northwest and 
American are using the Maico audiometer for 
hearing examinations of pilots. 


These Maico audiometers have proved invalu- 
able in the hands of ear specialists in diag- 
nosing hearing defects and from the exact 
records made, the new tiny vacuum hearing 
aids can be adjusted to give the correct hear- 


ing compensation to any hard of hearing 
person. 


Midget Radio Tubes 


The Maico Co. has utilized all its technical 
knowledge, gained in the field of audiometer 
hearing test equipment, to produce a small, 
wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. Maico 
aids are scientifically fitted in close associa- 
tion with ear, nose and throat specialists, and 
each individual is provided with an instru- 
ment which compensates for his own individ- 
ual hearing defects as shown by the physi- 
cian’s audiometric examination. Even severe- 
ly deafened persons can often hear a whisper. 


Accepted by A.M.A. 


The Council on Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association has given to 
the Maico perhaps as high a rating as ever 
accorded a hearing aid, an intelligibility rat- 
ing for all speech sounds of from 96% to 


100%. 


Maico hearing test instruments and hearing 
aids are distributed by the Maico Co., Inc., 
83 So. 9th St., Minneapolis, with special rep- 
resentatives throughout the U. S. 
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Case History 


(Continued from page 368) 


she found a hard of hearing colored girl 
and taught her to do this simple altering. 
She has been given space for sewing ma- 
chine and heater in the back of the store— 
space which is paid for by having the girl 
help at odd times with cleaning and dusting 
about the store. Of course, the girl is also 
able to help Mrs. Case with other jobs as 
she grows in efficiency.” 

“Yes, I can imagine a business like that 
would take on new angles, especially if the 
woman had personality and enterprise.” 

“Mrs. Case has both. She told me about 
one odd job she had to do—re-stringing a 
pearl necklace worth $10,000. She was 
afraid to do it at the office, and afraid to 
leave it anywhere, so she wore it in a belt 
around her waist and did the stringing at 


night. She charged thirty dollars for the 
job.” 
“Pearls? Now you're getting into 


Arabian Nights stories. Nobody around 
here has pearl necklaces to rehabilitate. 
Let’s stick to shirts and socks.” 

“All right. Shirts it is. Shirts give the 
point to this Case history, anyhow.” 





Looks Into Books 


(Continued from page 378) 
portation, etc.; psychological problems, un- 
der which are listed psychological measure- 
ment, guidance and adjustment, vocational 
guidance and leisure time activities; and 
problems of economic security. 

Part II, “Area Problems,” takes up each 
type of handicap separately, and considers 
each under the same headings as have been 
selected to divide the first chapter on Gen- 
eral Problems. Part III, “Special Prob- 
lems Solved in Actual Practice,” outlines 
special programs that have been developed 
in different localities. 

The information has been carefully com- 
piled and assessed, and the book should be 
invaluable for students who are surveying 
the general field of service for the handi- 
capped before selecting one area in which 
to secure special training. 
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HARD OF HEARING 





CONSIDER YOUR FRIENDS 
Don’t Make Them Shout! 


Zatz RAVOX 


Contains 
3 
Powerful 
Radio 
Tubes 







Only 
$2950 
Complete 


HEARING AID 


Only Zenith engineering and mass pro- 
duction permit this enormous value. 
Operates on electric light line, saving 
dollars in battery costs, thereby acting 
as an auxiliary unit to your wearable 
hearing aid. 





Made by 
ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION 


Your Guarantee 


Approved By 
Council On 
Physical 


FOR HOME 
AND 
OFFICE USE 


Therapy 
A.M.A. 





Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division i 
Zenith Radio Corporation i 
680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois \ 

Without obligation send me Ravox catalog } 
and information concerning free home trial. I 
! 


. ) PCE e eee re ree kee 
USER AGENTS WANTED ‘’%-6-40 ' 








Stop Wishing 


START HEARING 





New pleasures, new friends, new op- 
portunities can now be yours with the 
modern VACUUM TUBE RADIO- 
EAR, now better than ever. Balanced 
tone range. Individually fitted. No 
disturbing distortion or noise. Many 
exclusive features. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


306-08 Beverly Road, Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 


RADIOEAR 





Please mention The Volta Review 


in answering advertisements. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf ||,” 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL and 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH | Zo 
| who 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators jj} pe; 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories the « 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or | S4ag 
experienced supervisors. “A 
“gy 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN expel 





C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. N 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. . 


she |; 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN his | 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children artist 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of had ¢ 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. appre 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS la 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes : Th 
for advanced pupils. 
in the 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS them 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, | thing 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE Tk 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum #} mean: 
constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education would 


from Washington University. His fi 

subse 

For further information address the us 

} tion te 

Dr. Max A. Goxpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal ff tion , 
} facilit 

| ‘ 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Mr. Bell’s Private School 
(Continued from page 326) 


kisses Papa, “when I get up in the morn- 
ing.” Each verse is illustraied. 

There are photographs, too, of the pupils 
in the school, of Mr. Bell and Mrs. Bell 
and Elsie and Daisy Bell, all carefully in- 
scribed: “Mr. Bell is Elsie’s papa, and 
Daisy's papa, too. Mrs. Bell is Elsie’s 
mamma, and Daisy’s mamma, too.” 


>] 


After a number of stories, there is an 
emphatic page: 
“January 19, 1886. 


“To Nellie Connor 
“This book has been waiting for more 
than six months for an illustrated story; 
and not one book has been filled out yet 


| for the children, because we have no artist 


who can make a good picture. For good- 
ness sake, draw in it in any way, so that 
the children will get an idea of the lan- 
guage used. 
“Any sort of drawing is better than none. 
“Write and draw something here as an 





experiment. 


‘Alexander Graham Bell.” 


Nellie Connor evidently did her best, but 
she lacked the inventor’s inventiveness and 
his light, sure touch. Also, she was no 
artist. Her drawings look as if the children 
had done them, and her language was not 
appropriate for a small deaf child. She 
gave up after a few pages. 

The school was discontinued, but the 
ideas it exemplified are still a vital force 
in the education of the deaf, and some of 
them are being offered today as the newest 
thing in nursery school education. 





The Development of Lip Reading 
(Continued from page 374) 


meaning for him now. Earlier the drill 
would probably have been meaningless. 
His first lip reading experiences and many 
subsequent ones have enabled him to find 
| the use and meaning of this skill in rela- 
} tion to his own need, and with this realiza- 
|tion of its importance to him, learning is 
| facilitated. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 


Private Lessons Teacher Training 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





St. Louis 


Summer Courses in Lip Reading 


PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR 
HARD OF HEARING AND DEAF ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 


Teacher Training Courses Practice Classes 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, The Parkedge Apartments 
4907 West Pine Boulevard 








DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street. 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


1116 Vermont Ave., N° W., 
Washington, D, C 
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Logical System of Language-Teaching 
d 


an 

An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a _ vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 
Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 


Berkeley California 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, i, III and IV 





y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ONE HARD OF HEAR. 
ING OR DEAF CHILD to go to school with hearing 
children and have one and a half hours’ private tutoring 
in speech daily with an experienced teacher of the deaf. 
Child must be under six years old ahd mentally alert. 
This is a day school in Port Washington, New York. 
Jean W. Leigh, 25 Ridge Drive, Great Neck, New York. 





HAPPY TRAILS CAMP—on Winona Lake, Indiana. 
For girls with impaired hearing. Limited enrollment. 
Water sports, games, handicraft, daily instruction in 
speech and lip reading. June 23-July 6. Ruth M. 
Luther, 514 East Tipton Street, Huntington, Indiana. 





VIC’S WRITING GUIDES. A wonderful asset in 
teaching writing. Beautiful set $1.00, postpaid. Vic. 
Hansen Co., Wallace, Idaho. 





THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, by Marianna 
Macomber, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. Twenty 
stories, chart form, 19” x 24”, on hanger. Colored 
illustrations. Large type. Price $5.00. Order from 
author. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE ae By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Editi (Revised Price, 
$3.15, — Order from The Steck 7 hs nan 


Austin, Texas. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER of the deaf desires a posi- 
tion for 1940-41. Employed at present but wishes to 
make a change for the coming year. Address Box DLN, 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Hope and keep busy.—Motto of Louisa Ma 
Alcott’s mother. 


Loss and gain. He who loses anything ani 
gets wisdom by it is a gainer by his loss—Sj 
Roger L’Estrange. 


Proverbs are half truths and should be taker 
in pairs, like oil and vinegar, ebb and flow, pri 
and con; as—Many hands make light work, bu 
too many cooks spoil the broth; or, While a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush, there are 
just as good fish in the sea as ever were caught. 

—Earnest Elmo Calkins. 


Wise men argue causes; fools decide them. 
—Anarcharis. 





Immortality.—If we work upon marble, it 
will perish; if we work upon brass, time will ef- 
face it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into 
dust; but if we work upon immortal souls, if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear of 
God and love of fellow men, we engrave on these 
tablets something which will brighten all Eternity. 

—-Daniel Webster. 

Miracles 
Work me a miracle, dear Lord, today! 
Why do they say the age of miracles 
Is past? Surely the eager lad who turned 
The water into wine essayed no task 
More marvelous than when this sunset burned 
At a divine command across the west. 
From one brown bulb to bring a scarlet flower 
And from another bulb to fetch a clump 
Of snowy lilied spikes to slimly tower 
Above their garden mates; to shape a star 
Out of white fire, and other stars of frost- 
Why, these are miracles thai daily are, 
And no one marvels. 
The rounding moon, the tides 
That follow and retreat, a river’s flow, 
An apple’s fall—why does it not fall up? 
All these are miracles indeed, or so 
I find them. Rain is a blessed miracle 
Wetting the coppered skies of drought. 
But best 
And commonest of miracles is Love, 
That is at once the glorious mountain crest 
And sheltering valley where the heart finds 
peace! 

Work me this miracle, dear Lord I pray. 
—Ruth Aughiltree. 
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page: claim your attention—that is, if you really want to know what's 

sei. what in hearing aids. Hearing in church, theaters, meetings, 
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and lectures becomes a new thrilling experience. A trial ina 

; place where you find difficulty in hearing will convince you 

ay. 

8 that DURATRON is truly tomorrow’s hearing aid available 

are to you today. Performs perfectly in any position. Hear 

set burne whispers easily with DURATRON. 

est. 

acl DURATRON price begins at $50.00 and DURATRON con- 

ver tains completely crystal microphone and receiver. 

e a star 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


Both parent and child attend 
Intensive, Short-Term Classes. 


Training includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 
Two or more families in the same locality can 


secure this training together at home by special 
arrangement. 


For further information address 
Parent-Child Training Institute 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 


q 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 





Charmer.—The sailor was trying to impre 
his companion, a young Marine from the san 
ship. “Believe it or not,” he boasted, “I'd y 
willing to bet you that in 10 minutes after y 
hit port, I'll be walking down the street with 
beautiful woman on each arm.” The young My 
rine looked skeptical. “G’wan,” he protested 
“There never was a tattoo artist who could wor 
that fast!” 





Big Fish.—They were fishing in Montere} 
Bay, according to the newspaper report, when om 
of them caught a fish and asked the other what 
was. The reply was that it was a haddock. Th 
man who had caught the fish then called out t 
a friend on the wharf: “Say, I got a haddock!’ 
The man on the wharf didn’t seem to be in 
pressed. “Vell,” he commented, “if you got 4 
haddock, vy don’t you take an aspirin?” 





Heating System.—Two Irishmen crossing th 
Atlantic were observing a burial at sea.  Insteal 
of the leaden weights, however, the ship’s of 
cials were using heavy chunks of coal. When th; 
last rites were over, Mike looked long and earnes 
ly at his friend. “They evidently know where he: 
gone,” he said, referring to the corpse. “But it 
the first time I ever knew that they made you fu 
nish your own coal.” 

Ardent Worker.—A woman happened to s 
water gushing from under the door of the hous! 
next to hers. She took it for granted that tl 
man of the house, whose wife was away, had lef 
the water turned on in the bathroom or elsewhere 
Getting her husband, she broke open the door ¢ 
the house and wading through the water wa 
amazed to find the husband in the kitchen dryimf 
dishes and whistling merrily—so loudly that be 
had not heard them enter. “Where’s all th 
water coming from?” they asked him. “Why 
can’t you see?” he demanded, indignantly. “Ts 
washing the supper dishes.” 





Efficiency.—The young housewife had calle! 
at the grocery store to make a complaint. 
telephoned you yesterday to send out a doztt 
oranges—” The grocer nodded. “I remember, 
he said. “The boy took them right over to you 
house.” 
agreed the young woman, “but you only sent 
11.” The grocer considered for a moment. 


“Yes, they were delivered promptly.| 





remember now,” he explained. “One of th 
oranges was so bad I took the liberty of throw 
it away for you.” 


